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EARLY LAND COMMUNICATION WITH THE LOWER 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


By Juan P. Brerz 


The vast region now occupied by the Gulf states presented 
many obstacles to the development of highways at the close of 
the Revolution. Ancient trails threaded their way from Charles 
ton. Savannah, Mobile, and New Orleans to the distant interior 
and along these primitve paths went the trader and the occa 
sional explorer. Now and then a small band of emigrants passed 
from the settled parts of Georgia and Tennessee to the lower 
Alabama or to the Natchez district, but the difficulties of travel, 
the forests, thickets, swamps, and innumerable watercourses, 
were sufficient to deter all but the most adventurous. ‘The 
outer world caught glimpses of war, intrigue, and mystery in the 
Indian country, but in the main the great inland region that 
stretched from Georgia to the Mississippi and from Tennessee 
to the Gulf was invested with a somber obscurity.’ 

To physical obstacles were added political complications. The 
Indians of the Old Southwest could not be lightly brushed aside. 
So jealous were the natives of their dominion that the slightest 
effort toward improving the trails through their country must 
be preceded by special negotiations and mutual concessions. 
The extensive littoral of the Gulf of Mexico was oceupied by the 
Spaniard who for a dozen years after the Revolution laid claim 
also to the southern half of what is now Mississippi and Ala- 
bama. In furtherance of this claim and as a measure of self- 
protection the Spaniard maintained a close alliance with the 

1The best account of the region in 1776 and 1777 is found in William Bartram, 


Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East a Wes 


(Philadelphia, 1791). See also The Statistical Atlas of the Unite: 
ton, 1914), population 1790, Plate No. 3. 





Ind n tril i the interior <% d endeavored to sust n 1 
as buffer t Yot less suspicious than the Indians of 
advance of the Americans into the southwest, the Spaniard « 
( d the great care to prevent access to the Gulf ports 
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( ina authorized a lotter ( { e proceeds a ‘‘tras 
I a ay roxin e] i Yy the route « the Tenness (° 
Railroad which at a later dav connected Knoxville and 
‘| d ( lennes S state, in 1796, led to 
uw) r improvement o is Importat route It ean 
| niediflentions, to be known ne the “Civest Stage Head” ana 
remained one of e most traveled road . 
As a connect n between Knoxville and N 
idelv. s ited « rs of population in Ter 
n important part in the history of the state, and thn 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century it was a link in the 





dependable line of communication between Was 
' Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston and the enti 
} region of the lower Mississippi.® 
organization of Mississippi Territory ,in 1798, dr atte! 
the necessity of improving means of communication bi 
een Nashville and Natchez, the capital of the new terrritoy. 
e population of the district was inconsiderable but there were 
sons for the formation of a territorial government and even 
tter reasons for maintaining communication with it. There 
; was no disposition on the part of the national government to 
recognize the claims of Georgia in that quarter. Account was 
taken also of the lively interest in the navigation of the lower 
ississippi and of the necessity of cultivating better relations 
the Chickasaw and Choctaw. The Choctaw in particular 

ere reported as ‘‘soured in the extreme at the inattention of 
the United States.’’ 

Communication with Natchez was at first effected by means 


E. M’Elwee, ‘‘ The Old Road,’’ in the A? an H 1M VIII, 
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In response to a need so obvious and so dolefully express: 
an act of Congress created a post road from Nashville to Nat 
in the year 1800. Such an act merely indicated the points 
tween whieh t] C mails were to hy earried al d left to the - 
master General the choice of route and the duty of finding w 
and means to effect the carriage.* In this case the rout 
lowed was the Chickasaw or Natchez Trace. It crossed t 


Tennessee River not far from Musele Shoals, near Flore 
is point it followed the wat 
shed between the Yazoo and the Big Black on the one hand 


the Pearl and the Tombigbee on the other. Notwithstand 


re C10! the vatehe , Traee Was already one ot the best ky OV 


routes in the old Southwest. It possesses, for the histori 


the fact that it traversed for a great distance a most inhospitabl 
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student the fascination peculiar to an ancient line of travel. 
AS an Indian path of great antiquity it connected the Gulf and 
Great Lakes and in recent times it had been adopted by the 

en returning overland from Natchez and New Orleans to 

heir homes in the Ohio Valley. Michaux described it as ‘‘only 
that serpentined through these boundless forests,’’ but it 

; destined to receive much attention from the federal govern 

ent within the next few vears. 

The first contract provided for the carriage of the mail but 

ee a month on the new post road and even this modest service 

ld not be maintained with regularity. The great distance to 

» traveled, the numerous unbridged watercourses, and the ab 

ce of accommodations for horse and rider while passi 

rough the Indian country were obstacles that could not be sue 

ssfully overcome. In the spring of 1801 a new contract for a 

rtnightly mail between Nashville and Natchez was made with 
the energetic Matthew Lyon, who was at that time on the point 

moving to Kentucky. Postmaster General Habersham re- 
arded Lyon as ‘‘pretty active,’’ a judgment that Lyon’s prev 
us political career fully warranted, and expressed the hope 
iat the citizens of Natchez might have no further cause for 
omplaint.” 

The Postmaster General then appealed to the Secretary of 
War, Henry Dearborn, to employ the troops stationed in the 
Southwest in clearing a wagon road, bridging the streams, and 

lusewaying the swamps between Nashville and Natchez. ‘‘The 
publie is considerably interested,’’ wrote Habersham, ‘‘in pre 
serving a proper communication with the distant frontier which 
is exposed both to the Spaniards and Indians and is quite separ 
ated by the intervening possessions of the latter from the settled 
parts of the United States.’’ Habershaw emphasized the facet 
that the badness of the road and the difficulty of the return over 
land from Natchez to the settlements in the Ohio Valley was a 
serious hindrance to trade in the Southwest.** 


Michaux op. cit., 255 George J. Leftwich, ‘‘Some Main Traveled Roads, In 
ling Cross-Sections of Natchez Trace,’’ in Publicat s of the Mississippi Hist 
S ety, Centenary Series (Jackson, 1916), I, 463-76. Dunbar Row 
pedia of M ppi History (Madison, 1907), Il, 566-67. 
L. B. P. G., Mar 26, 1801 I s Ge il H I J S 








I ( ‘ l J t To co! LI eT 1 WwW {40 road t! roug I t Indi 
( I | Cl Miss pl. | ( I Oo p oO ] [ 
stat ) eC] Ye Cd ( ] ya WwW i\ roug thie UO 
districts, throwine rough bridges across the streams, and e 

tructing causeways of timbers laid crosswise and covered wit 

rth. In the summer of 1802 the road was approaching COl 
pletion and Michaux asserts that it will be ‘‘one of the finest 


e Uy it d states, both an account ot its bre adth and the sold 


of the bridges : . . tO Whieh advantages 1t Will unite tha 


being shorter than the other by a hundred miles.’’ And he n 


| ee ] ; +l . 2 . ] . + 
that we may henecetorth, on crossing the western count 


a carriage from Boston to New Orleans, a distar of more t 
two thousand miles.’’ 

The new road can hardly be said to have merited this ent 
iastie description, but it soon rendered the nation an import 
service. The closing of the port of New Orleans again dri 
the attention of the national government to the political 
economic problms of the Southwest. More rapid communi 
tion with that frontier seemed indispensable and in 1803 
attempt was made to carry the mails between Washington 
Nashville at the rate of one hundred miles a day and betwee) 
Nashville and Natchez at the rate of fifty miles a day. Post 
master General Gideon Granger wrote to the postmaster 
Nashville ‘‘Your part of the country is fast becoming the gr¢ 


thoroughfare of America and the mails must be accelerated.’’ 


The aequisition of Louisiana made possible the long desired 


postal connection with New Orleans. Mails were soon sent 


weekly from Natchez to New Orleans and the service on 1 
entire route, Washington, Knoxville, Nashville, Natchez, an 
New Orleans, made steady improvement. Newspapers were car 


i 
i 


ried in constantly larger numbers, and the increasing volume ot 


commercial and social correspondence with New Orleans beat 


Statutes at Large. VII, 65. 66. 


Mik x, op. cit., 255. The route would be by way of Washington, Knoxvy 
Nashville, and Natchez It did not f w the Natchez Trace the entire dist 
L. B. P. G., Postmaster Gener Granger to Chairman of Committee on Post 


Roads, Jan. 25, 1803: to W. C. C. Claiborne, Feb. 15, 1803; to Postmaster, Nashv 
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estionably be 1 


tie Capitals must be inealeulably great : 
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ess to the already considerable importance ot that city 


economic life of the Mississippi Valley. 


ns were made by Congress during t next ‘ 

the betterment of the highway; bu s lat s Slo 
s were carried in deerskin bags dressed in oil and 

) 4 

» prevent damage when streams were forded at cel 

s there was much irregularity in the servic Phe Pe 
} (7,e@] I | ( ad. l e] SS cies 1) T \ 

New Orleans route, in 1823, as rout 


en Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, [1] Is, ana 
7 and New Orleans adds that 11 


des and he 


the great route of communication from places to 1 
Richmond, in Virginia.’’ By that time the ma 
ance trom Nashville to New Orle: 
ree rate of 
Wash 


enty 


th times a week and at the 


rly seventy miles a day, and the entire distance 


at 727 miles, 


ted 
trom 
n to New Orleans, estimated at 1,580 miles, in t 


\ \ 


tour 
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e nation: | 


Ne W 


The new territory oO] 


to promote communication with Orleans 


ates. Louis 
had 


tila 


not been formally taken over when Postmaster General 


inver communicated to the House Committee on Post Offices 


Post ie north 
‘““As New Orleans will 


he place ot deposit for the products of the 


Roads his ideas on a direct post road from tl 
seaboard to New Orleans. 


11¢ 


un 


stern Wo1 ld,’’ 


wrote Granger, ‘‘its connection with the At 


ind important. 


road to and from thence will become the great thoroughfare o 


United States. It is certainly an object of prime importance 


Notably in 1806 and 1809 S t at La II, 39 : @& 
were made for Jackson’s M iry Road, s | Ww com 
r or lesser importance of the Nashville-Natel S I 
112, 628; IV, 154. 
L. B. P. G., Postmaster G Return J. Meigs John H \ 
R. B. Curry, Nashville, April 21, 1815 
f can S&S e Paj Post O 112. These w l A. § P.O 
s time, 1823, the Washing » New Orléans vas 
r e after passing Knoxville and was sent by more direct a sou y 
through Huntsville, Ala., and Columbus, Miss. From Colum it f wed 
intially the old route to Natchez and New Orleans. A. S. P. ] »., 119 





10 Jul P, Bretz M. \ 


to procure the nearest and most convenient route to that Cit 
This can only be done by avoiding the present road throug 
lennessee which passes through the Alleghany Mountaih 
estal ing a route through Virginia, the back parts of N 
and South Carolina into Georgia at or about the place ¢: 
Jackson Court House a thence by a road to be in p 
purchased of the Indians, in a line as nearly direct as the natu 


of the ground will admit, to N« Orleans.’ Such ; 


Granger, would lessen the distance from Washington to 


j 


Orleans by nearly five hundred miles, would avoi 
mountains, and would bring South Carolina and Georg 
communication with New Orleans. 

Postmaster General 1 concerned with the creation « 
direct post road to New Orleans but there was no expecta 
his part that an improved highway would be built at nati 
expense. Ile merely suggested thta the states through whi 
the post road would pass might be solicited to improve the roads 
and keep them in repair. The thought of an improved natio 
highway from Washington to New Orleans was, nevertheless, 1 
engage the attention of friends of federal internal improvemeats 
for a quarter of a century and was not abandoned until 1 
coming of the railway. It figured largely in Gallatin’s schem 
of internal improvement in 1808. It reappeared in the diseu 
sion of the Bonus Bill in 1817. A national highway f1 
Washington to New Orleans was advocated in connection w 
the General Survey measure of 1824, and when Jackson dea 
death blow to undertakings of this sort by his veto of the Ma 
ville and Lexington Road Bill, in 1830, Congress was involved 
an elaborate discussion of a paved road from Butfalo to Ne 
Orleans by way of Washington.’ 

Definite action was not taken upon Granger’s proposal unt 
Mareh, 1805. The route through the upper or Piedmont reg 


| 4 


of the seaboard states was favored by Congress and it wa 


thought the posts should pass through Fredericksburg and Dat 
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le in Virginia, Salisbury in North Carolina, Spartanburg and 


eenville in South Carolina, and Athens in Georgia A sur 
or. Isaae Briggs, who was returning from Washington to 
Orleans in 1804, volunteered to travel by this route and 
a report. The celerity with which Jefferson accepted a 
vice that required no appropriation and presented no con 


t> 


stitutional difficulties may easily be imagined. Briggs reported 


il 


he had been ‘‘gifted with foreknowledge’’ it would have 

to the proof all his patriotism ‘‘to have undertaken so ard 

ms a task.’’?> From Athens, Georgia, to the Chattahoochee, 
western boundary of the state, the way was found to be 
tremely difficult. The well known Indian and trading path, 
ng ‘‘a fine, high, level, sandy ridge,’’ from the Chattahoochee 
River to the Tombigbee settlements about Mobile, presented no 
ficulties, but from Mobile to New Orleans the overland jour 
was attended with the greatest hardships due to the numer 


ee 


is streams and ‘‘impassable and boggy drains.’’ Briggs 
evertheless regarded the route as entirely practicable and re 
corded his belief that the part between Washington and Fred 
ericksburg presented as much difficulty as any, a belief that sub 
sequent generations must have been reluctant to challenge. 
With this information before it Congress, in March, 1805, es 
tablished a post road ‘‘from Washington City, by Athens, in 
Georgia, to New Orleans.’’*? The Postmaster General at once 
sent an agent into the wilderness to enlist the advice and assist 
anee of Colonel Benjamin Hawkins in transporting the mails 
cross Georgia to Coweta, near the present site of Columbus, on 
the Chattahoochee. To W. C. C. Claiborne, at New Orleans, 
was assigned the even more difficult task of establishing a ser 


Annals of Congress, 2nd Session 8th Cong.. Dee. 31, 1804. H p. 866. A 


i ;- 


The entire distance from Washington to New Orleans was t 


housand miles. 


Statutes at Large, II, 337. A post road was also created from Knoxville, Ten 
thward through Alabama to the Tombigbee settlements ve M B 
t would connect with the post road from Washington to New Or ns. 
L. B. P. G., Granger to Benjamin Hawkins Mareh 15, 18 llawkis 
in the Creek 1 ! 











Vice hetwe w Orie } ad ( rweta Betw el New Ori 
ind tf Tombigl n above Mobil Bay, I l 
pa rou territory claimed b Spain, but Claibor 
SsUres ?? master Gene! | the Span iwuthor 
‘ | ( r no bh 10E¢ to 1) age ol 1 mail ** I 
that part of Louisiana called West Florida.’’ This assura } 
was, in truth, based upon agreement with the Spanish of 
] le} e ¢ se] 1 patil Tie bia 2) (| ib rie Ss ’ 
| the me! s of Spanl C] aa 1! that qu rtel } 
The hopes and plans of the Postmaster General took ] 
count of the obstacles to be overcom In July Granger 1 
: } 


t 
ported the line trom Washington to Coweta to be in pet 


order. Nine mails had been sent through Georgia in the dir 
tion of New Orleans. ‘‘Good steady persons’’ had been fow 

. ' 
who were to move into the Indian country and make estab 


ments at the more important streams where flats for ferri 
were to be kept. The consent of the Indians had been obt: 
for the erection of houses at those places and also for the eult! 
tion of such portions of land as might be desired. The Post 
master General was obliged, however, to admit that notlu ) 
had vet been received from New Orleans and that the agent 


the Department had not been heard from since May. News 


t 
the agent came in August, from Fort Stoddert. He report 
that the service had entirely failed, a fact that, by August 


] 


Granger was beginning to suspect. The nine mails had entire! 
vanished and the post horses had died or had been stolen b: 
Indians. Granger summed up the work of the agent by say} 
‘¢ After six months he has brought nothing to pass. Nota singl 


] 


mail has he furnished.’’* The subsequent history of Fran 


I ] Perd 
T) | a) } W. ¢ ( ( } 
II. 38. 83-84. 97-98 126, 177, 202 et passir 
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BS p.¢ Grange I s Jefferson, August 19, 18 I S 
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Abrahams, the agent, is as obseure as that of the nine mails 
cent to Coweta. 
The experience of the summer had shown that postal trans 
rtation through Georgia to New Orleans could not be effected 


; 


thout improvements in the road. In November, 1805, a treaty 
; made with the Creeks, who ceded that part of central Geor 
ich lay east of the Oemulgee river. They ceded, also, ‘‘a 
to a horse path, through the Creek country, from the Oc 
ree to the Mobile,’’ with the right ‘‘to clear out the same 


d lay logs over the creeks.’’** A report of the Postmaster 


neral estimated the cost of improving the road at six thousand 
ir hundred dollars. The improvements were to consist of a 
survey, the removal of brush to a width of four feet, the cutti 
iv of fallen timber, causewaying more than seventeen miles, 
| bridging numerous streams by fallen trees, upon which the 
rider might cross with the mail on his back while swimming his 
Orne 
Congress acted promptly upon the advice of the Postmaster 
General. An act of April 21, 1806," authorized the President to 
road from the frontier of Georgia * and across what is 
Alabama as far as the thirty-first degree of north latitude, 
e boundary between the United States and the territory 
imed by Spain.* The expense was limited to six thousand 
r hundred dollars in aecordance with the estimate of the 
stmaster General. It was stated in Congress that the road 
s practically all to be made in the territory of the United 
States and this appeared to satisfy every constitutional objee 
The passage of this act, it will be noted, was almost simulta 


is with the passage of the act for the Cumberland Road. 


M ( °’0. 18 A & P.O ) 
at LI. 1 7 
e ( g | 
ern ri S Y K _ 





The improvement, slight as it was to be, of the route to New O 
leans is thus seen to be at leasta partota comprehensive play 
improve communication with the three important frontier 
tions, Detroit, St. Louis, and New Orleans. One signifi 
difference is, however, to be noted. The Cumberland Road 
to be built through Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virgn 
meal ( ‘advanees’’ fro the federal treasury whil 
small appropriation for the New Orleans route was to b 
pended in the Indian country and the southern states were 
to make such improvem uts between the national capital 
central Georgia as they might see fit. Ttwenty years later a 
tional road through the southern states, similar to the Cumb 
land Road, received serious attention but by that time inter 
improve ments within the states at federal expense had b 
involved in party polities and in contlieting political thi ories a 
statesmanlike consideration of such an undertaking was imp: 
ble. The next few decades were to show that danger to 1 
Union lay in the southern states rather than beyond the A 
ehenies. 

Small as was the appropriation which it authorized, the A 
of 1806 is significant in that it marks the beginning of years 
persistent effort on the part of the federal government to esta 
lish communication with New Orleans through the south Atlant 
states. Postmaster General Granger immediately undert 
the improvement of the Indian path through western Georg 
and Alabama. A contract was made for the carriage of 1 
mails the entire distance from Washington to New Orleans 
thirteen days and seven hours, but Bloomfield, the contractor { 
the Alabama portion, announeed that he would ride one hur di 
and eighty miles in eight day s instead of one hundred and tw: 
miles in one day and the work on the road fell equally short 
expectations.* 

The Burr episode, like the closing of the port of New Orleat 


again drew all eyes to the Southwest and the failure of effort 


45 | s been said that an attempt was made to write t two measures 
sal f t is 

1 es fron 1 for r n fr g 
through t g f Oo S it I II, 173-75. 
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lear a road and effect a regular service in the winter of 1806 


) 


07 elicited anxious inquiry from Cor 


ivress. The Postmaster 
General replied that he was not opposed to the service on that 
but that he was opposed to ‘‘expending large sums of 
money in unavailing attempts to force a rapid mail through 
euse wilderness intersected with = strear and marshes, 

ere no sustenance or aid ean be riven to either man or 
ant.?7* And to General David Meriwether, who was asked to 
undertake the completion of the road, Granger wrote: ‘*The 
extreme importance of the route, the thousand embarrassments 
d mortifications we have already experienced from it and the 


eep solicitude of the Executive for its completion all unit 


ucing me to solicit an early and effectual attention to thi 
ibject matter of this letter.’’** The nervousness of the admin 


tion due to the Burr incident is further displayed by the 
ituted 


et that from April, 1807, an ‘‘express’’ service was i 

the route from Washington to New Orleans. Horses and 
iders were provided by the government and extraordinary 

ywers were conferred upon certain persons for the remo 

any unfaithful ofties y. OF. in the language of the Postmaster 
General, of ‘‘any one though faithtul where there was reasonable 
eround to believe that the Officer or Agent was directly or indi 
rectly implicated by, or attached to the existing conspiracy.”’ 
It appeared necessary to add that these powers were not to bé 
used against good men of different political views. 

The ‘‘express’’ service was maintained after the excitement 
occasioned by the Burr enterprise had disappeared. The road 
from Georgia through the Indian country was reported, in Jan 
uary, 1808, to be ‘‘nearing completion.’’ The heavier newspa 


per mail for New Orleans continued to travel by way of Knox 


ville, Nashville, and Natchez, but letters were earried by the 
more direct route, through Georgia and Alabama, on horses 
owned by the government, until 1815, when the service was inter 


rupted by war with the Creeks. The cost of the service, seven- 
teen thousand dollars a year, compared very unfavorably with 


B. P. G., Granger to J. B. Varnum, Feb. 5, 1807. 


491, B. P. G., Granger to David Meriwether of Georgia, Feb. 25, 1807. G 
Meriwether was a Revolutionary general and later a member of Congres He re 


sided near Athens, Ga., after 1804. 
L. B. P. es Granger to Josian Me ys, At ens, Ga., Fel ll, 











the receipts from postage, but as Granger informed the H 
the re is estab ied for the accommodation of ¢g 
ment and the mail is transported with speed and vs 

dera regularity.’ 

liven these small undertakings in road-making were of 
rial assistance in the settlement ot the Gulf region. In 1809 
second appropriation was made for the road through Gi 

nd Alabama *’ and the War Department appears to hav: 
a hand in the work. In a letter from the Mobile district d 
Li bruary 28. 1812, Josiah Blak« ley stated that ‘‘during’ this 
winter the United States army, which had long been wholl 
in this country, have made a road and bridges from | 
Stodart to the State of Georgia,’’ and he adds: ‘‘I have s¢ 
many carriages which came from Savanah to Fort Stodart 
When he informed relatives in Connecticut that they could « 
“fall the Was by land, and a good road’’ he doubtless intend 
be as truthful as encouraging. Peggy Dow passed over 
route from Natchez to Georgia in 1811. She reeorded in 
journal: ‘*This day we struck the road that had been cut out 
order of the President, from the state of Georgia, to | 


Stoddard.’’ The road had been so recently made that the ‘*‘f1 
marked trees’’ served as a guide at night, but the road ‘‘n 
it more pleasant for travelling’’ and the Dows ‘‘frequently 1 


peo} le ren oving trom the states to the Tombigb 3 and 
parts of the Mississippi Territory.’’** A perusal of | 


D ’ ieads to the conclusion that the road need not have D 


very good one to make it comparatively ‘‘more pleasant for 


ti n the Old Southwest 
| absence of adequate means of communication 1 
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Northwest which contributed to the failure of Hull’s campaign 
and the loss of Detroit found its counterpart in the Southwest. 
The outbreak of war with the Creeks in 1813 closed the way 
through the Indian country * and not until 1818 was regular 
postal service resumed through Georgia to New Orleans. The 
K noxville-Nashville-Natechez route again beeame the sole con 
nection with the New Orleans and the postal service on that 
route was doubled in 1814.% Communication with Jackson’s 
army at Mobile was maintained by ‘‘expresses’’ which ran from 
Knoxville southward through Alabama, after the subjugation 
of the Creeks in the spring of 1814. There was nothing so i 

elicitous as the failure of General Hull to receive prompt advice 
of the declaration of war by his own country, but it is hardly 
necessary to state that difficult communication with the southern 
frontier had seriously embarrassed the work of war.** In the 
light of this experience it was certain that when the United 
States should enter upon a period of ‘‘reeonstruction’’ schemes 
ot internal improvement directed toward New Orleans, st. 
Louis, and Detroit would occupy a prominent place. 

The first step toward the improvement of communication with 
New Orleans after the war was the appropriation, in 1816, otf 
ten thousand dollars to be used in repairing the road ‘* between 
Fort Hawkins, in the state of Georgia, and Fort Stoddard,’’ 
and in repairing the road ‘‘between Columbia, on Duck River, 
in the state of Tennessee, and Madisonville, in the state of 
Louisiana, by the Choctaw Agency.’’ The work in both cases 
was to be done under the direction of the secretary of War.' 


A. J. Pickett, History of Alabama and Incidentally of Ge aa Vv I 
Charleston, 1851). II, 251. The Indians seized the n s and took them 
Pensacola 
L. B. P. G., Mar. 16, 1816; Jan. 14, 1818 
Owing to the slow recovery of the carriage through Georg 
ree times a week from 1816. 
Journal of William K. Beall, July-August, 1812, in Ame H ij 
, XVII, 783 ff. See James Wilkinson, Memoirs of My O Tir ¥ 
1816), III, 340-41, for delays on the southern frontier; but Henry Adams, 3 
History of the United States, VII, 214-15, says ‘‘When the ¢ rnment’s 
were agreeable to Wilkinson, they reached him promptly and were « ited wit 
" ty. 
Fort Hawkins on the Oemulgee, just across from the pres S PM ( 
Fort Stoddert, as has been noted, was above Mobile. near Lat. 31 


tatutes at Large, III, 315. Act of April 27, 1816. Duck R er tr it ry f 
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One result of this appropriation appears to have been t 
construction of a practically new road, known as Jackson’s Mi 
tary Road, from a point a few miles north of the Tenness 
River, near Florence, Alabama, through northwestern Alaba 
and eastern Mississippi, to Madisonville, on Lake Pontchartra 
almost directly north of New Orleans.” The history of 
transaction is obscure. The appropriation was for the re) 


ot tne road b tween Columbia, Tennessee and Madisonvi 





Louisial a. but the extent to which already existing’ roads wet 


utilized is not clear; nor ean the part played by Jackson | 
exactly stated. The work was begun in the spring of 1817, a 
was completed three years later. The road deviated as litt | 


as possible from a direct line between the Tennessee River and j 


Madisonville, Louisiana, and reduced the distance from Nas 


ville to New Orleans to five hundred and sixteen miles, a savit | 
of more than two hundred miles in comparison with the older , 
Nashville-Natchez route.” Secretary of War William H. Cr: 

ford had suggested to Jackson that if there should be mar 
bridges to erect the employment of a part of the troops might |} 
necessary, and it appears that the work was done entirely by t ; 


military. According to the Postmaster General there wet 


erected on the new road 35 bridges of a combined length of mor 





than 3,200 feet, 592 causeways of an aggregate of nearly 26,0! 


~ — ~ 


feet, and mile-posts throughout. The road was ‘‘well-op 
and of ample breadth.’’ ** : 
nm ‘ " . ; ee , : 
[he construction of this road was hailed with approval i 
] 


parts of the West. It was characterized as an important na 


tional undertaking. It would, said the Huntsville Alaban P 
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Re} eblic an, facilitate intercourse between Alabama and Ni \\ 


Orleans and advance the interests of the whole western country, 


and the Re publ an rejoiced in the fact that ‘it will be a mail 
road and will bring us regular mails, we being then in line Wash 


neton to New Orleans.’’ ' The l’lorenee, Alabama. Gace Lie 
praised Jackson warmly and predicted that his road must be 
eome the great thoroughfare.” The newspapers of the Old 
Northwest saw in it a promise of mails from New Orleans in 
yur or five days less time than formerly. Work on the road 
had hardly begun when a proposal was made to establish a line 
f stages between Nashville and Madisonville, but this was 


frowned upon by the Postmaster General.” 

Notwithstanding these high hopes the road was not a complet 
suceess. The northern part, from Florence, Alabama, to Colum 
1S, \lississippl, was, from 1821, the route of the mails from the 
upper Mississippi Valley to Natchez and New Orleans, and in 
at respect it rendered an important service. This part of the 
road was used also by the principal Washington to New Orleans 

ail which, instead of going by way of Knoxville and Nashville, 
as formerly, was transferred to the more southerly and direct 
route of Knoxville, MeMinnsville, Tk nnessee, Huntsville, Ala 
uma, and Columbus, Mississippi.”° Huntsville became the dis 
ributing office for northern Alabama. The well populated dis 
rict in the great bend of the Tennessee was thus brought into 

sy communication with the outside world, and particularly 
ith the region of the lower Mississippi, with which it had im 


portant economic connections. 
The southern part of Jackson’s road, from Columbus, Missis 
ippl to Madisonville, rendered a much smaller service. Within 
ree or four years after its completion the Postmaster General 


7 


eported it as impracticable for the regular transportation of 
the mail. The bridges and causeways had fallen into decay and 
in many places the entire space opened for the road had become 
filled with a growth of young timber. There were no towns o1 


{labama Republican (Huntsville), Dee. 17, 1819. 

Quoted in Arkansas Gazette (Arkansas Post), Oct. 7, 1820 

Western Spy and Literary Cadet (Cincinnati), Sept. 21, 1820 

L. B. P. G., Postmaster General Meigs to Polk, Walker, et , Dee. 8, 1818 
Between Columbus and Natchez the old route of 1802 was yed for 


greater part. 
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’ 
villages of any importance o1 this part of the road and very 
inhabitants. The greater part of it passed through a bari 
pine country which, in the opinion of the Postmaster Gener 
would ‘‘never be cay able of sustaining a dense population Po. 
old Natchez route, over which the mails continued to be ear [ 
from Columbus, Mississippi, southward, was represented, 
the contrary, as passing through a rich country ‘‘abounding 
towns and villages and many parts well improved.’’ 

The greatest defect in Jackson’s road lay in the terminat 
at Madisonville, Louisiana. Between Madisonville and Ni 
Orleans communication was maintained by boat across Lak , 


Pontchartrain, a distance of thirty miles. Experience had 
shown that the lake was frequently impassable during 
winds and a former att mpt to carry the Natchez-New Orle . 

mail on that route had been abandoned beeause of the prot: 

of the merchants of both places. In their opinion the irregular , 
ity of the mail across the lake more than offset the advantag 

the sixty miles saved by abandoning the old route along the river 
between Natchez and New Orleans.” It is possible that 
southern part ol the Military Road was at a later time of s: ' 


l 


service in the development of southeastern Mississippi, but 
failed to play an important part as a route to New Orleans. T 
mails from the northward continued to pass from Columbus t 
Natchez and New Orleans by the earlier route.’ 

Reference has been ma, ' Gallatin’s suggestion of an in 
prove d road to New Orleans through the seaboard states. The 
experience of the war confirmed the wisdom of the suggest 
and in his speech on the Bonus Bill, in 1817, Calhoun cordial ; 
supported the proposal to set aside $650,000 a year for cert 
improvements. The chief of these, in his opinion, had to d 
with perfecting communication ‘‘from Maine to Louisiai 


which he regarded as ‘‘the principal artery of the whole sys 


tem.’’ Ata later time, as Secretary of War, Calhoun urged t 
4.S.P.P.0.,111. J 7, 18 119, Dee. 15, 1824. L. B. P. G., Jan. 7 
1894 < i] Q | () 
\ P. O., 112 
T \ I I I Ss ft \ | 
M \ nd 1826, by e mails between New O . 
I . f J I \ ! lr t ye i ! was n f 
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tinuation of the road trom Milledgeville, Georgia, to Ne 


ns and the completion of Jackson’s Road, still in pro 


construction.” 
e Bonus Bill met a discouraging overthrow at the hands 
\iadison and road making to New Orleans was for a time lett 


abeyance with the exception of repairs on the old routes 
rough the Indian country and the prosecution of work on 
<on’s Road. The appropriation of 1816” for repairing the 
road from Georgia to Fort Stoddert was followed by a similar 
propriation in 1818, and by appropriations of smaller amount 
1820 and 1821.*° In the early part of 1818, the Postmaster 
General did not think it practicable to send a mail with regular 
from Milledgeville to New Orleans because of the numerous 
bridged watercourses which frequently baffled all exertions 
the post riders. By 1823 the improvement was such that the 
rough service from Washington to New Orleans by way of the 
southern capitals was reéstablished and a part of the Alabama 
nd Mississippi mail and the mail from the southern states for 
New Orleans was carried on this route.” The principal mail from 
Washington and the north Atlantic seaboard cities to New Or- 
ns continued to go through Tennessee and by way of Natchez, 
nd although this route was ‘‘more circuitous than some others”’ 
was thought to be the safest and best.** Thus matters stood 
ith respect to roadmaking and postal transportation in the 
South and Southwest at the time of the General Survey Act of 
1824. Small appropriations had been made for constructing 
nd maintaining roads within the territories of the United 
States and within the districts occupied by the Indians, but in 
1828 the Postmaster General could say with accuracy that ‘*‘Con 
gress has never legislated on the subject of repairing roads 
belonging to a state.’’ ™ 
A decided impulse toward extensive schemes of road building 
at federal expense came from the urgent demand for stage lines 
the less thickly populated parts of the country. The Post 


Feb. 4,1817. Works, II, 186, 195; V, 40-54. 

See above, Statutes at Large, III, 315, Act of April 27, 181 
Ibid., III, 412, 563, 634. 
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Office Department was beset, in the early twenties, with applica 


tions for additional compensation for the carriage of the mai 
j staor 1! 14 ad ot on horseback and the i ere asing’ volun ec 
newspaper mall to the distant parts of the Union made such 


arrangement most desirable. The Department paid, in 1824, 
fiftv-two dollars a mile annually for the transportation of 


mail three times a week between Washington and New Orl 


“On a good turnpike road,’’ wrote the Postmaster General 


, 


; 


could bi COnV' ved In a Stave as otten, and in less than 


time, at the same expense. And, what is a most important 


sideration, the utmost security would be given to the mail |} 
such a transporation, and a very considerable increase to the 1 
ceipts of the Department.’’ Even on this important route 
mail was frequently damaged during the winter and spring 
swimming the post horses across streams. Newspapers th 


1 
t 


back earr 


became wet were destroyed by the friction of hors: 


and letters were ‘‘much obliterated. So great was the n 

of stages in the West and South that the Postmaster Genet 

without waiting for improved roads, contracted for the ear 

of the mails in stages from Milledgeville, Georgia, to \o1 tg 
4] ] i; 4 


ery, Alabama, in the spring of 1826, thus extending the st 


service already existing between the capitals of the southe: 
seaboard states. Later in the year this service was continued 1 
Blakeley, Alabama, for such times as steamboats could not 
cend the river to Montgomery. In the same year stages vy 


establis ed between Louisville, Kentucky, and Nashville, 
stage service to New Orleans on the Natchez route was m 


3 les 


continuous by 1827. l;verywhere there was a growing inter 
in the improvement of roads to accommodate this form of tra 
portation but the states could not be de pended upon to act 
concert in such a matter and this was particularly true in t 


South, where distances were great and the population spars 


The Postmaster General] expressed his special regret that 
little attention was paid to roads in all the slave-holding stat: 


l 


yet the mail was desired there ‘‘with the same certal U) 
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expedition ”’ with which it was conveyed in the states where the 
roads were paved. It was evident that the improvement of 
through routes must depend upon the action of the federal gov 
ernment. 
The General Survey Act of April 30, 1824, authorized the 
President ‘*to cause the necessary surveys, plans, and estimates 
be made of the routes of such roads and canals as he may 
em of national importance in a commercial or military point 
view, or necessary to the transportation ot the public mails.’’ 
the discussion of the bill Benton desired to specify the items 
to be done, and among them he included a road from Washing 
through Virginia and Tennessee to join with a road from 
Columbus, Ohio, to New Orleans. Concerning roads in general 
Benton said: ‘‘Issuing from the doors of the Capitol four of 
em would proceed to the tour grand divisions of the Repub 
They followed the direction of travelling, whether for 
business or pleasure — the direction of the great mails, and the 
es upon Which troops would be marched for the defence of the 
ecountry.’’ MeDufhe added the political note when, with a view 
) providing ‘‘new principles of attachment,’’ he said, ‘‘ Let us 
reate, by our common toil and common treasure, some great 
ionuments of the enterprise of the nation, which the people ot 
is Union will contemplate with a common pride and regard 
s their common property.’’ ™ 
The report of the secretary ot War, Calhoun, in December, 
1824, attempted to distinguish between roads and canals which 
erely facilitated intercourse between different parts of a_ state 
1 those which bound all parts of the Union together, ‘‘and the 


\ 

iole with the centre.”’’ Only those roads and canals which 
enabled the Government ‘‘to disseminate promptly, through the 
ail, information to every part,’’ to extend protection to the 
entire country, and to facilitate commerce and intercourse 
mong the states were regarded by Calhoun as of national im 
portance within the meaning of the General Survey Act.*° Meas 
ured by this standard ‘‘a durable road, extending from the seat 


L. B. P. G., to Dupuy, Postmaster, New Orleans, Sept. 26, 1828 
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of Government to New Orleans, through the Atlantie States’’ 
was regarded as of national importance and the Board of Ey 


vineers for Internal Improvements was instructed to exami 


the route in the following spring. 

The Board found but three main routes which could be 
lowed by a road from Washington to New Orleans. The rout: 
designated as the eastern passed through the southern capita 


Richn ond, Raleigh, ( ‘olumbia, and Milledge, ille and the nee Ol 
line either north or south of the Alabama River to New Orleans 
This route crossed the main streams at their falls and mat 
the dividing line between sloop navigation and navigatior 
boats, and would facilitate correspondence between the imp 
ant inland centers of importation and exportation such as Au 
eusta, Georgia, and Richmond, Virginia. The connection b 
tween the national capital and the state capitals of the Sout 
was regarded as a strong argument in favor of this route. 1 
distance from Washington to New Orleans was estimated 
1,136 miles, and the ground was thought to be very favorable t 
the location of a road and to an easy gradation. 

The middle route traversed the Piedmont and was direct 
from Washington upon Salisbury, North Carolina. Two poss 
ble routes trom Washington were indicated. ne would pas 
through Georgetown, D. C., Charlottesville, Lynchburg, and 
Danville to Salisbury. The other would pass through Alexa 
dria, Fredericksburg, Cumberland Court House, and Gree) 
boro to Salisbury. From Salisbury there was again a choic 
of routes to Monticello, Georgia, although both routes continu 
in the upper Piedmont. Beyond Monticello a union would b 
expected with the eastern route and from that point to N: 
Orleans the eastern and middle routes were to be identical. TT! 
middle route was the shortest and most direct of the three, being 
estimated at 1,106 miles, but aside from that it possessed no 
outstanding advantages. Inasmuch, however, as it crossed the 


main watereourses at the head of boat navigation, instead 


This road would connect with the series of proposed canals north of the ¢ 
k ] | , he I eG I s Atla S 
g se Ol Gulf, iu gy | ul It \ 
H D Loe 19 ¢ ng., 1 Sess Ap! 1 8. 1826. 
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ssing at the fall line, it promise d to facilitate the movement 
products to navigable streams.’ 

The western route passed through Georgetown and Fairfax 
urt House and entered the Shenandoah Valley, presumably 
fockfish Gap. Passing along the great valley it touched at 
exineton, Salem, Abingdon, and Knoxville, intersecting the 
eadwaters of the James, Roanoke, Great Kanawha, and Hol 


From Knoxville it followed a direct line to New Orleans 


ssine Alabama from northeast to southwest and touching at 


‘ at 


nterville and Demopolis. Instead of crossing a great number 
streams. as did the eastern and middle routes, the western 
route struck them at their headwaters and, in consequence, the 
st of bridging promised to be less. The eost of causeway ing’ 


o promised to be less, but, on the other hand, the expense of 
rading was expected to be greater on the western route than 
others. For a military road the western route was held 
be the best of the three, since it would enable the population 
Kentucky and Tennessee to go more promptly to the defense 
of the Gulf coast. For political reasons, also, the western road 
as favored, since it served still further to unite the seaboard 
the trans-Allegheny country. The distance was reckoned 

t 1,140 miles, against 1,106 and 1,136 for the middle and eastern 


routes 


The Board felt that it could not ‘‘ without presumption’”’ at 
empt to draw a conclusion as to which route was entitled to 
preference, but it may justly be said to have favored the western. 
It was positive that ‘‘the system of McAdam”’ ought to be 
adopted for our national roads, and it recommended that the 
New Orleans road should be 24 feet wide; the summer road at 
each side should be 14 feet; and each lateral ditch 4 feet, making 
i total width of 60 feet for the work. Such was to be one of t 
‘creat monuments of the enterprise of the nation’’ which Me 
Duffie had desired. 

The report of the Board reached Congress in April, 1826, and 
t could hardly have been better timed to clash with the rapidly 
erowing objections to internal improvements at federal expense. 


ne 


Polk ats passed 150 miles up the Savannah River beyond t 
{ 


navigation or, after 1817, steamboat navigation ceased at Augusta. Adis 
od, A Gazetteer of the State of Georgia (Washington, 1837 


/ 
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In December, 1825, South Carolina declared that Congress « 


not possess the power, under the Constitution, ‘‘to adopt a 


eral m nternal improvement as a national measur 

Vir L ar ted a similar declaration 1 Mareh, 1826, and d 
eclared the appropriation of money by Congress tor the 

4 ] l j 4 ' 
struc on ot roads and ca il i the states a violation of the ¢ 


stitutio Senator P. P. Barbour of Virginia was one ¢ 
strongest opponents of such appropriations, and with the O 
Yominion in political array against a general system of 
Improvement at federal expense it was unlikely that a nat 

road eould be constructed trom Washington through Vire ’ 


and the other southern states to New Orleans. Senator J. 8S 


Johnstor r Louisiana conti ied to advocate the bu ldine ot 
road but regretfully summed up the situation, in 1830 
saving that not only would the South not ask for appropniat 


for such purposes but that it would refuse them if offered 
The last attempt to provide a national highway to New O 


lean cal in iso, when extensive consideration Was 2@1vel 


prope s9] ior a Buttalo Washington Ne W Orleans road. | 


} l \ doubtless intended to unite the vote of two sections a 
to insure the suecess of a measure that might fail in either. 


was poll ted out that such a road would connect the natio 


capital with the two frontiers, which would be ‘‘imminently « 
d’’ in the event of war, and that it would insure a qu 
concentration on those frontiers. Lesser benefits were fou 


in the fact that the road would open a country rich in fuel, 
nd water power and that it would make more available a n 
population in the mountains. In these debates there wa 
quent reterence to °’a tendency to insubordination and 
union,’’ and Richardson of Massachusetts declared that ‘‘N 
is the favorable time to strengthen the bonds of U 


by interests that will identify us as one people.’’ This tend 


ency, it will be observed, came from the same quarter 
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irnished the most determined opposition to internal improve 
ents al federal expense and nothing could be accomplished. 
The story of early land communication with the lower Missis 

si] pl would not be complete without reference to the veto by 

eckson, in 1830, ot the Maysville Road Bill. The bill proposed 
authorize a subseription of stock in the Maysville, Washing 

_ Paris, and Lexington Turnpike Road Company and was 
toed on the ground that it had no connection with any estab 

ed system of improvements, and that it was exclusively 
ithin the limits of the state of Kentucky, starting at a point 
the Ohio River and running sixty miles to an interior town. 

In his characteristic ‘‘root and branch’’ manner Jackson con 
nded that even as far as the state of Kentucky was concerned 

road conferred partial instead of general advantages. To 

Jackson the road was state not national, local not general.” 

The merit of his contention ean best be judged by study ing the 

\laysville and Lexington Road in connection with the attempts 
} improve communication between the upper and lower Missis 

sippi Valley. In a speech on the Survey Bill, in 1824, Benton 
dvoeated, as we have seen, an improved road from Columbus, 

Ohio, to New Orleans. The advantages to the western country 

such a road were obvious, and when the survey of the routes 
rom Washington to New Orleans indicated the probability of 
adoption of the western route through Knoxville and across 

Alabama there was much agitation in the western country for a 

paved road from Ohio to intercept the Washington to New Or 

eans road at some point in northern Alabama.” Congress had 
ist voted an extension of the Cumberland Road from a point 
opposite Wheeling to Zanesville, Ohio, and a survey from Zanes 
ville westward through the state capitals of Ohio, Indiana, and 
lllinois. Zanesville and Maysville, Kentucky, were connected 
the oldest road in the Northwest, a road which had its origin 
Zane’s Trace and was, in 1825, by virtue of its connection 
ith the Cumberland Road, the principal route from the Atlan 
ic seaboard to Kentucky.” From Maysville a road, one of the 


‘Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, II, 483-93, M 7, 1830 
The North American (Lexington, Ky.), Oct. 5, 1826; VJ ( Paris 
O 28, 1826 , 
s 7 ! ! site \ ng, Va M IN \ 





earliest 1 Kentucky, led inland to Lexington, l’rankfort. 
Louis e. It formed the most important line of travel 

the state and served as a trunk line with branches extendir 
Incl: . Illinois, Ten e,andother parts of the West.” St 
had lone been in operation on this road between Wheeling, \ 


C d central Kentucky, and atter 1828 there were d 
stag is far westward as Louisville. Stage service was est i 
lished between Frankfort and Nashville, Tennessee, in 1826, 


extended from Nashville to New Orleans in the follo 
vear, making a continuous and frequent stage service f1 
Washington, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, by way of Whe 
Virginia, and Maysville and Lexington, Kentucky, to the 
Mississippl. 

Ixperience pointed toward Zanesville, rather than Columb 
Ohio, as the northern terminus of the improved road advoe 
by Benton and in 1827 a survey was made of a route bet 
Zanesville and Florence, Alabama, to connect with the lon 
tablished route to New Orleans. The intermediate ps 
touched in this survey were Lancaster and Chillicothe in O 
Maysville and Lexington in Kentucky, and Nashville, T 
The report of the engineers refers to the road from Mays\ 
to Lexington as ‘‘a road more travelled probably, thar 


other of equal extent, within the limits of Kentucky, and 


route of the great western mail, from the seat of Governme) 


Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas.’’* The engine: 


reported the construction of the road to be entirely practic: 


and they drew attention to the remarkable directness of a r 


which would connect Zanesville, Ohio, and Florence, Alaban 


and at the same time touch the importa 


named above. While the road from Nashville to Florence 


found to be ‘‘remarkably straight, void of hills, and, for 
most part, judiciously located,’’ the road betwee \Mavsville 
Lexington exhibited many defects, not the least of which w 
lack of directness, improper location, and in many places a wi 


] ] 


of onlv twentv feet between the fences. Postmaster Gene 


t intermediate point 


+ 














reported that on this part of the road stage carriage could 
1 during the winter months. 


e light of this brief account of the Zanesville-Florence 


Ti 
ey the significance of the proposal to subscribe to the build 
Lhe Vay sville and Lexington Road is evide nt. The road 


s Jackson maintained, ‘*no connection with anv established 


im] roveme! = a ck feet that its fri ] ds rr adily ad 
such a con 


the bill was to establish 


but the purpose of the | 

and as late as 1852 the legislature of Ohio was still 
orializing Congress in regard to the improvement of the 
re route to the South. To contend, as did Jackson, that 


1 me rely led to an interior town was to display a lament 


Tt} 


roast 
tiie 


ionorance ot 


an important line of transportation in 


And to argue that within the state the road 


tern country. 
was to dis 


rred ‘‘partial instead of general advantages’ 
irritating disregard of the judgment of the engineers 
opinion of the people of the state, and the feelings of an 
nent Kentucky politician. 
Whatever may be said of the merits of the reasoning, the veto 
s final, and it marked the end of all hopes of binding the South 
more closely to the other sections of the country 


| Southwest 
The Cumberland Road 


s of a great national highway. 
onged through the states of the great Northwest form 


mean 


] 


prol 

closer economie and political ties between the Atlantic sea 
rd and the Ohio Valley, while the southern states were left 
ltivate a political provincialism which could only aecentuat 


nit 
Cul 


ray idly developing economic differences. 








A CATTLEMEN’S COMMONWEALTH ON THE WESTER | 
RANGE 


By Li 


‘rom successive frontiers of our American history hav 


5 ry ZER 


veloped needed customs, laws, and organizations. The era 


fur trading produced its hunters, its barter, and the great 
companies; on the mining frontier came the staked clain 


; 


the vigilance committees; the camp meeting and the eireuit 1 
were heard on the r ligious outposts; on the margins of set 
ment the claim clubs protected the rights of the squatter fan i 
ers; on the ranchmen’s frontier the millions of eattle, the \ 
ranges, the ranches, and the cattle companies produced po 
and local, district, territorial, and national cattle associati 

Ai 1 


The greatest of these in membership and influence was the \W 


omi! oe SOC k Growers Assov iation, which this year complet : 


fifteen years « 


half century of existence and which for about 
stituted a cattlemen’s commonwealth on the pastoral lands } 
the West. 


Contederate veterans in Texas in 1866 bee 


an to drive 


surplus cattle northward to be dispersed over the northe 
ranges. In that year the Kansas Pacific Railroad entered Ju 
tion City in Kansas and the Union Pacifie Railroad was cor | 
pleted to Cheyenne in 1867.2. From that time forward the \ 


erazing areas received their tribute of millions of Texas catt 


which, after being matured and fattened on the range erass 


were freighted in ever-increasing numbers to the eastern n 


kets. A surplus of eattle in Texas, free grass on the w 


plains, and a market for matured cattle in the more thickly p 


For { ! ) 1 other e1 vement in the « eetion of m 











S 


Votes ’ 
A ( (iLLLEC VE 
, . 1 | ° { | . , " ] 
ishered in the dominant deeades of the range and 
eattle business. 


Texas were herd 


irds of 350,000 eattle from rt 
1 in LSOY. In 1871 over half a million Texas eattle, 1 is 
ted, were moved northward and boug by the eattlem 
western states and territories.*7 At the northern end of 
drives, at Abilene, Ellsworth, Hays City, and Dodge C 
sas and Ogallala in Nebraska, were the great e towns 
which the cattle were dispersed to the ranch and the 
Ss the eattlemen’s domain was establis ied Perri I | 
courts, and local governments were inadequate to 1 e1] 
yusiness which had grown so swiftly, whicl is spread 
area of nearly a million square miles, and for 
is no guide or pattern in the world’s history. The Ter 
on “ 


ry of W voming, centrally located in the range country wa 


: 


irt of the cattlemen’s domain and (Chevenne became not 

the eapital of the Territory but likewise the administrative 
_— 4 - e 4] : * . +4] : 

Social MCtropoils Ol Ne Whnmensety large! CattiemMen s&s 


formative vears ot 1 


he Wyoming Stock Grows 
tion began on November 29, 1873, when a group of stocl 


of Laramie County met in the county clerk’s o 


and organized the ‘‘Stock Association of Larami 
next meeting, on February 23, 1874, twenty-five persons and 


riit dd the 


membership roll. Laws 


ted, 


} 
T} 


1e annual meeting was 


and regulations were 











fixed in April of each Vei 
} 1 \ionday ol 


resolved to hold regular meetings on the first 


month. Admission fees were fixed at $5 and the regular 
at 50 cents a month. 
Nir , The l R ( B 
Part III 1 ] f St s s ] 
i S f 18S 
} 12 
S Associat Vl } 1. 17 run 
: ry of Ass n, W. L. Kuyk fi 
Ws g Stock ( wers Ass ( ‘ I a 
st k Ass s S I \ I] [ 
g ved al . VV i i ( { 
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Thirty-one names were added to the membership roll in 
at oul ears, but mo} rece ipts lagged behind dues and 
sessments and the great distances to be traveled caused ma 
absence at the annual meeting's. A set of laws to goven 


annual round-ups was adopted, two hundred copies were orde) 
TO be 


to b ~ 
I 


printed, and an equal number of hand bills were 


form the stockmen of Laramie (¢ ounty of the 
ment of the annual round-up. The round-up for 1874 was 
lor May 15, but was later postponed to June 1. 
the amount of stock held was levied to raise mon ; 
Detectives.’ The year a. es 


was elected a member of the As 


the ‘‘payvment of next 


sheriff of Larami County, 
clation. 


A special committee of three in 1876 seeured $150 per n 


for two months trom the county commissioners for ‘‘detectivi 


voted that none but ‘‘Said Com 
ae Alexander H. 


M. V. Boughton as president and Thomas Sturgis began his | 


ind the Association 


tee shall know [ the | detectives 


work,’’ 
Swan suceees 
career as secretary of the Association.’ 

and also 
An ott 


of a reward of $200 was voted for the capture of persons killin 


in 1877 


came one of the four round up toremen the next year. 


W. C. Lykins was appointed a detective 


4 


or stealing the stock of members. The next vear the work 
the detective bureau was endorsed because it was reducing cri 
A noted criminal named Middleton once 
clared that ‘‘if the W voming Stock Growers Association w 
let up on him, he did not care for all the sheriffs in Nebraska.’’ 
With the aid of Ly kins the Association finally landed him bel 


the bars. In 1884 Judge Charles W. Wright was retained as a 


in the Territory.* 


6 Laramie St {ssociat Minute B » o-22 


Quoted in a letter of W m Sturgis (a former secretary of Ass 
to Hl BE. ¢ of ¢ yen! April 11, 1915. In 1914 the Assos ion 
gather ‘‘all men s and available data, that they may be 
| erly mmen e the r ry of Wyoming.’’ Twi etters from 
\ I n W r ‘ s f wl res ed in r 
Ss \ As I Cheyenne In 1923 thes Ss, cor ing 
dat m S ces, were d V he Bris Com \ t Chey I 
the t O Vf tnd | the Wyor Stock ¢ 
1 rhe Sturgis letter is ges 42 and 43 of this fifty-five pag 


— 
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l A Cattlemen Ss Commo cealt} 


rney for the Association and ex-Sheriff N. K. Boswell as its 
tective made several arrests in Texas and Arkansas. Two 


rs later the expenses of the detective bureau had grown to 


ver Slo,UVU0 a vear. Another sheriff, IF. M. Canton of Johnson 

County, in 1884 was voted the thanks of the Association for his 
in capturing criminals on the range. 

1879 the Association drew up a petition for reduced freight 


tes on the Union Pacific Railroad, copies of which were sent 


ilar stock organizations of Colorado and Nebraska. Later 


transportation committee’’ was ereated, which by securing 
er rates in LSS) effected a saving ol about $72? 000 to 


mbers of the Association. 
An expanding and varied array of business is recorded in the 
brief minutes of these cattlemen’s congresses. On Mareh 2:8, 
1879, an executive committee of three residents of Cheyenne to 
j lected for one vear was created. Joseph M. Carey, Thomas 


Sturgis, and Oe Nagle were the first memly rs ot this committee, 


ior the next ce eade exercised almost imperial conti »| over 
ittlemen’s domain." 
The change of name of the ‘‘Stock Association of Larami: 


t 1 ‘“Wvyoming Stock Growers Assoeciation’’ on Vilar h 


ndicated the expanding importance of the cattle industry 

e plains. A committee of fourteen was appointed in 1880 
nsider the increasing dangers from range fires. <A resolu 
1882 deploring the carrying of firearms ‘‘except in thi 
ediate presence of Indians’’ affords a suggestion of 
umber of personal tragedies in the cow-towns and on the range. 
ot infrequent mention of the non-payment of dues discloses 
ing of human nature in not a few members, some of whom 

the Association in 1879 threatened to bar from participation ir 
annual round-ups. The next year the annual dues were 
d at $10 and soon after this an admission fee of $151 


Seeretary I" - Q rote ‘ 4 1QaQ4 
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Fifty-three new members were « lected that year and seventy 


names added in 1883 swelled the membership roll to one hundr 


j 
_ 


l pride shines 1n secretary Ne} | 


vis’s report of 1885. Reealling that in 1873 the Associat 


had numbe red Te? members, representing ZU 000 cattle Wort 


$350,000 he said, **To-day we have 400 members.’’? T 
9 OOO.000 cattle, their houses, plants, and real estate he valued 
S100 000,000. 

Consolidation with other cattle associations was attempted 
ISS1. A committee of three proposed Cheyenne as a cel 
meeting place and a government vested in an executive © 
mittee. Invitations were sent to the Weld County Stock As 


ciation of Colorado, to t e associations of Lineoln, Keith, 


enne, and Sioux counties in Nebraska, and to the associations 


Rapid City and Deadw vod, in the Territory if Dakota. I) 


ions of Cheyenne and Sioux counti 


of that vear the associat 
Nebraska and Albany County, Wyoming Territory, wer 


mitted to the Association and were each apportioned two n 


bers on the enlarged executive committee of eleven. In 1883 t 


associations of Unita, Carbon, and Johnson counties in the 7 


‘itory of Wyoming were admitted to membership.“ In 18 


the members from Montana withdrew to enter an associati 
their own Territory and about the same time the Nebraska n 
bers resigned to enter the Nebraska Stock Growers Asso 
tion. 

As the number of brands increased and as the volume otf « 
bound shipments of range cattle grew an elaborate syste 


brand inspectors was devised by the Association. These 


spectors detected illegal brands as well as marks and bra 


that had been ‘‘retouched’’ or altered. They also super\ 
the sales of thousands of strays and mavericks at railway 


I Seer ry ‘I mas Sturg s report in the / t he Wy S 
CG { LSS This « ‘ n of de me s, published by B 
Ky I ng Com} y Che nne 1 1886, bears the title, List VW } 
Laws, and Rey t , Wyor 1 Stock Growers Association, and the La 


Wyoming, for the Protect f St Growers, as Amended by the Ninth Ass 


~{ 

















I, N l A Cattli men’s Commonwealth 


- | 
baae 


time the animals 


tockvards., Indeed, from the 
ler the 


ils, and at st 
the range until they were slaughtered they were un 


I'l esplol ive of the range detectives and brat d i! spectors 
proceeds from the sales of strays were finally turned over 
the owner of the brand but the treasury of the Association 
‘the mavericks. 


ame enriched trom the sale ol 


During the year beginning April, ISS4, the Insp ctors ol the 
\ssociation supervised the sale, the transportation by rail, and 
tle. In 1883 at Cow 


nassage by trails of about 1,000,000 eat 
over 110,000 eattle were inspected 
iscovered. Other i spectors 


and over a 


>] % ‘ 
Blutts, Lowa, 


ere m: 


uusand strays were di 
ined at Valentine, Nebraska, at the Rosebud Indian Agency, at 
Pine Ridge, Custer, Camp Clark, Deadwood, St. Paul, Fort 
Fetterman, and other points. At a later date inspections wers 
de at Boone and Missouri Valley in lowa, at Mil s City nm the 
Territory of Montana, at Mandan, in the Territory of Da ' 

at various Indian agencies. 

These inspectors possessed a remarkable knowledge of thy 
ousands of brands of the western ranges. Their keen eye 
thie 


uuld swiftly sweep over a train load of steers and dete« 
her range or 


rands of animals which had intruded from anot 


eattle which had never felt the branding iron. In the year which 
ended in April, 1886, the work of inspection at about thirty-five 
over 


different points and areas was done at an expense of 
26,000, but the 2,276 mavericks sold that vear netted the Asso 
As new railway lines were built 


~ 


iation the sum of $25,605." 
need of inspections became more urgent because of the 
and grading 


he 


illegal butchering of eattle for the construction 


Camps. 

Vital questions relating to the public domain and to the in 
creasing use of the grazing lands early burdened the meetings 
of the Association. The Public Lands Commission in 1879 sub 
mitted a series of twenty-eight questions on agriculture to the 


ranchmen and other citizens of the West. A special meeting of 


Philip Ashton Rollins, The Cowboy: His Characteristics, his } lh 
I the Development of the West (New York, 1922), Chap. XT 
Minute Book Wyoming Stock Growers Associat 7, II. 
61-67; Minute B 


Wy nq Stock G ( {ssociati . 1SS8 


Report of the 


Wyoming Stock Growers As 








\ 


the Wyon ine Stock Growers Association was ealled fo1 
vember of that vear and the meeting was attended by repres 
tatives from the Territory of Wyoming, and from Colorado a 
Nebraska. Both houses of the Wyoming territorial legislat 
were present at the session. After an elaborate debate a reso 
tis is drawn up for transmittal to the Commission. | 
resolution strongly urged the continuation of the existing s: 
tem, which permitted the securing of title to only small tracts 
lands. If Congress, however, were to enact any legislation, 
was urged that provision should be made for a maximum pi 
chase pl ice of five cents per acre, tora long ter. of payment 
the principal, and for the sale of land only to actual occup 
of the soil. 

ive reasons, urged the Association, strongly supported t 


plea for the existine system of the disposal of the publie lat 


eash entry and gradation would be conducive to monopols 
would work hardship to the owners of small herds; there w: 
gereater gain from the widely spread stock industry of numer 
prosperous owners than from any sums to be realized from | 
sales; the uncertainty of the supply of grass for feeding r 
dered it unwise to invest more than one-sixth in property w1 
in a few years might be a barren waste; the confining of catt 
in any ‘‘positive and impossible limits’? would prevent 
from seeking adequate food and shelter during the blizzards 
storms of the ranges; and finally, the Association believed t 
self-interest would prove a safeguard against overstocking 
range and that any system of sale would excite quarrels and 
bitter feeling of injustice among the stockmen. 

Secretary Thomas Sturgis, ever alert to the interests of 
Association, submitted an additional memorandum against 
change in the existing land system: ‘““That the Territor 
voung, its settlement covering but ten years; that the catt 
business is in its infaney, a large majority of the herds havi 


more or less indebtedness upon them; that to clear this off 


+ 


to acquire a surplus for investment in land must be a work 


time; that to open the lands they graze over to general entr 


, 46 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 46. This is the rey 

















the end of a year would injure them greatly; that under the pres 
system our population is rapidly increasing, because own 
ll] herds find grazing facilities; and that under a « ort 
permitting entry of large tra Increase wou 
d population might even diminish.’’ 

\t other meetings Secretary Sturgis continued to defend thé 
ts of ranchmen and the executive committee of the Associa 
eontinued its work of sending memorials, which did not 
the question of fencing large areas by the eattlemen. It 

ed, however, the preservation of their rights free from civil 

penal lability and their privilege of building corrals and 

‘ins in the business which annually brought $5,000,000 


Territory. Recalling that the easterners called tl t 


ie stockmen 
uullock barons and aristocrats of the plains, seer tary Stu 
retorted that the government would neither sell nor | 

ls, eighty per cent of which could never produce grai 
rhe pressure of settlement is reflected in another protest o 
Kmphatie denial is made against the 
using opinion of the East that cattlemen were 
preventing by violence and intimidation the 
ners of the grazing lands. 


e Association in 1886. 


obstructing 
settlement by 
The Association further declared 
would welcome any ‘‘fair and equitable adjustment’’ 
vard the sale or lease of these lands. 


looking 


‘ 


But for years bitter protests from settlers and small ranel 


had been made against the large cattle companies. ‘‘T! 


eo 
rge Cattlemen,’’ wrote a farmer from Horse Shoe, in the Tet 
Li ry ol W voming, in 1883, **owns no lands and makes ho im 
ements, 1s opposed to the settling up of the country, is in 


ct a bitter enemy to the homesteader 


Kivery foot of 
e Territory is now claimed by the large Cattle Compani 


Another letter accuses a cattleman of having fenced in 100,000 


4 


I 


res of choice hay land, of refusing to move his l 


fence, and (he 
inks) of having bribed the ‘‘land agent.’’*" In 1887 another 


rt of Secretary Sturgis, dated April, 1884, in the M te B i 
G ers A ciation, Vol. II 
Report of the Wyoming Stock Gr ers Associat 188 { 
Letter from Robert Walker to Secretary of the Inte ri M. 7 r. H 


e, Wyoming, March 9, 1883, preserved in the records of the Com 
1 Land Office at Washington. 
Letter from S. F. Sanders to Secretary Henry M. Teller, dated Lat 
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letter charged that the Frontier Land and Cattle Company 

inclosed land on the north fork of Powder River and that 
pediments and fraud were preventing persons from settling 
their range. 

A most important and a regular order of business ot 
Association was the planning and the execution of the spri 
and the fall round-ups of the thousands of cattle on the ranges 
As early as February, 1874, a committee of five was directe 
draft laws for the government of round-ups. Two years lat 
the telegraph line between Cheyenne and Fort Laramie 
designated as the boundary between ‘‘the upper’? and 
lower’’ round-up. In 1878 foremen were appointed for 
round-ups designated ‘‘the Southwestern,’’ ‘‘Pole Creek 
‘Northwestern,’? and ‘‘Lower Horse Creek.”’ Thirty 
round-ups were laid out in 1884 and two horse round-ups wet 
organized two vears later. 

A statute of the Territory of Wyoming in 1884 made it 
duty of the Association to provide for a ‘‘ general spring row 
up’? and a *‘general fall round-up’’. At the spring meeting t 
entire territory was to be divided into districts. It was to ay 
point a foreman for each district, to fix the time and place 
the beginning of the round up, and to determine in what mani 
and in what order the various districts were to be worked. Th 
foremen were elected for a year and each was clothed with fu 
power in his distriet. All persons working in the district we 
required to obey all orders of the foreman under penalties of 
and imprisonment. A similar penalty was provided for 


person who should engage in any illegal round-up. The | 
furthermore, specifically recognized the ‘‘ by-laws and rules’’ 
the Association.” 

A diligent committee laid out these areas for gathering catt 
ming, April 9, 1883, preserved in the records of the Commissioner of the Ger 


Land Office at Washington 


Letter from Alexander C. Cable to Commissioner of the General Land Off 
William A. J. Sparks, dated Riverside, Wyoming, Feb. 4, 1887. 
»> Laramie Sto Association Minute Book, 5, 18, 22 
Vinute B W yor St Grot 1 ciat Vol. II 
‘ further encourage and } ts of stock g 
p M 1884, ar I n § La VW 1 y, ( 
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| reported the arrangements to the general meeting on large 
ets of paper. The various districts completely covered the 
erritory, and hundreds of hand-bills and newspaper notices in 
rmed ranchmen, so that every owner could perfect his plans 
ill obilize his Lorees, Then for weeks hundreds ot cowboy S 
ould ride in valleys, over canyons, guiches, and ravines, across 
eadows and over the plains where any stock had been feeding 
during the summer or browsing on the cured grasses during the 
ter. When the galloping herds were finally assembled and 
aced under control the foreman could determine the various 
nds, count the strays and mavericks, and estimate the losses 
rom stealing, from wolves, and from the Wyoming winters 


(o determine the extent of the calf crop was another task of the 

reman and a matter of prime importance to the owners of the 
herds. 

In the meeting of April, 1882, the Association provided for 

enty-two round-ups from which were gathered cattle that had 
een ranging over at least 100,000 square miles. In the prev 
ms year five or six weeks had been required in doing the work 
designated in round-up number one and the mere linear dis 
tances between the camping places designated in it totalled over 
four hundred miles. 

No subject generated more wordy warfare and heated discus 
sions at the meetings than that of the maverick — the unbranded 
or motherless animal running at large. He was the pariah of 


plains, an outcast of unknown origin, a homeless intruder 


John Clay, ‘‘My Life on the Range,’’ Cl ap. XVI, in Live Stoe Varkets, N 
(Chicago, John Clay & Company Live Stock Commission 
Report of Governor William Hale of Wyoming, Nov. 10, 1883, printed in H 


e Documents, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 1, part V, 559-625. 


4 Tenth Census of the United States, Vol. III (Statistics on Agriculture p. oO 
wing is the plan for one round-up: ‘‘ Round-up No. 1 sha egin at Fort 
( May 23, shall proceed up the south side of the Laramie 1 
of Sabil creek, up the Sabile to the slack Hills divide: ther 
Chugwater; down the Chugwater to Kelly ’s ranches: the ! i f 
R rd’s creek; down said creek to its mouth; thence to Houston’s creek; thenes 


Bear creeks. up said Bear creeks to their head; thence to the telegraph road, 


re it intersects Horse creek: thence up said Horse creek t Horse reek lakes: 
to the head of Pole creek, and down Pole creek to the te egraph road; thence 
ss the country to Big Crow springs; thence up Big Crow creek to its head; thenes 


ss to the bend of Lone Tree creek; thence down Lone Tree to Charles Terry’s 


hence to Jack Springs: thence to Box Elder. 
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A Cattlemen’s Comi wit lt] } 
’ 
of the Association were prepared in 1884 and all foreme1 
directed to return them after the fall round-up to the cu 
‘ e Assoc it101 in that vear the 1.900 sti r¢ 
+76.000. wo vears later however, 2.276 mave 
it a iverage price of $12.50, whiel er deduecti 
missions, netted the Association over $25,000 he 
r 3,446 mavericks were sold at prices varying from $10 
: During that vear, 


when the Association 
ses and was 1 


bicitl suffered 
7 in need of funds, A. T. Babbitt, - 


yr" 
proposed that all members enter into a |] 
} et to bid at least $10 for each maverick sold a l 
Expressions of fear over the Texas fever or splenic fever o1 
eumonia are found in the minutes of the Associa 
as ISS1. This disease 


was carried northward b 
nd levied a destructive toll upon the herds of t] 
\ communication from Colorado eattleme 


Ol Gist 


1? We ter! 


on the sub 
ased cattle from Texas was endorsed and forwarded 
t territorial delegate in Congress. The 
| ~ 


Associatio1 ure ad 
mbers to re port promptly any shipments destined to th 
itory of Wyoming and Nebraska in order to 

itv for sending : 


afford an 
1 competent veterinarian to examine eat 
f such a disease.* 


} 
OO} 


47 
A stringent law prohibiting th 
ortation into Wyoming of diseased stock was enacted hy the 
vislature in 1882,*° and the next year Secretary Thomas Sturgis 
orted that ‘‘ bovine scourges’’ did not exist in the Territory.‘ 
\ proclamation issued on April 7, 1885, by Governor Francis 
Ii. Warren of the Territory ot Wvoming prohibited the importa 
on of eattle from known infected regions and impos d cer 


: >? 1Y 
i al 
f Speret ‘ 


B TT 


f Seer ry Sturgis f 1S86, I 
e St { f Vir eB AR FO 
in A Suppress and Prevent the Dissemin n of Contag 
iseases ng Domes Anim > approved March 8, 188 M 
nd printed in the Report of the Wyoming Stock G 183¢ 
10-18, 
I er from Thomas Sturgis to E. S. Morgan, Seer and Acting ‘ nor of 
ng, June 11, 1883, printed n House Executive D iment is ( y l Sess 
l, Part V, 586 
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restrictions upon all cattle brought into the Territory.** O 
54.000 cattle from seventeen states and territories entered Cli ‘ 
enne in the year following. A heavy burden was imposed on 1 
territorial veterinarian and his assistants in the work of enfor 
ing the quarantine laws. The quarantine also became a matt: 
of ceaseless and anxious care to the executive committee of t 
Association. The importers of blooded eattle and of the Texas ’ 
cattle entering by rail exerted a tremendous weight against t 
quarantine barriers. Not a week passed without a meetin oO 
the committee, which mitigated the annoyance to importers 
while rigidly safeguarding the interests of the stockmen of thy } 
Territory of Wyoming.’ q 

The territorial legislature of 1885 had adjourned without 
making adequate provision for the isolation and quarantine 
cattle imported from regions where contagious diseases existed 
In this emergeney the territorial veterinarian appealed to th: 


executive committee of the Association, which supplied 
means for the construction of the territorial quarantine yards 
These were located near the railroad a mile east of Cheyenn 
Twenty-nine acres enclosed by a wire fence and containing nin 
corrals furnished accommodations for 3,000 cattle. Sheds « 
the north provided shelter and each corral was supplied with 
abundant water from Cheyenne. A comfortable home for the ' 
watchman was built nearby and the quarantine yards wer 
connected with the Union Pacifie Railroad by a switch, fro 
which cattle could be unloaded directly into the corrals.“ 
Nineteen states were represented in the membership of four 
hundred in the Wyoming Stock Growers Association in 188 
Of these 267 were residents of the Territory of Wyoming and t 
relume their careers is to furnish a picture of the Territory 
seen by The Virgmian of Owen Wister. Charter members like 
Joseph M. Carey, John F. Coad, and A. H. Reel had known t 
Territory when it was a province as wild as Virginia had bee: 


44 Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 1885, pp. 550-52 
‘5 From the annual reports of Seeretary Sturgis and the territorial veterinar : 
Jan D. Hopkins, dated April, 188¢ nd printed in the Report of the Wy 


46 From the annual report of the territorial veterinarian, James D. Hopkins, / 


‘7 The membership list for the Association for 1886 is printed, Ibid., 5-20 
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seventeenth century and later when settled law and popula 
ad rendered it eligible to statehood. 


lohn H. and T. I’. Durbin were the managers of the Durbin 


t 


] 


nd and Cattle Company and as early as 1873 their brand J-D 
id been recorded in Laramie County. For ten years or more 
r horses and cattle had ranged the valley of the Sweetwater 
River from which they were finally driven by the sub-aretie win 
Lower down the valley was Tom Sun, a swarthy French 
Canadian, who was a type of the pioneer, scout, trapper, and 
eman. Another member, Frank Wolcott, was a Union vet 

a former United States marshal, and later a successful 

tle owner and hunter of bull elk on Deer Creek. John Sparks, 
ose cattle ranged in Nevada and Nebraska, had been trained 

Texas in all branches of the business. He rose on the flood 

of the cattle industry and later attained the governorship of 
Nevada.* 
lo A. T. Babbitt, F. E. Warren, and Philip Dater was given 
task of preparing the first brand book of the Association. 
As published in 1882 the little volume contained the names and 
brands of 160 stockmen.*®” Mr. Babbitt was the manager of the 
Standard Cattle Company, whose numerous cattle fed on various 
ranges. I. EK. Warren is at present representing his state in the 
senate of the United States. Philip Dater had emigrated from 
New York. ‘*Old Phil,’’ as the cattlemen loved to call him, was 
man of imposing appearance, who contributed more to the 
social life of Cheyenne than to the work on the range. ‘‘ Boys,’ 

»onee said in a speech at the Cheyenne Club, ‘‘hold onto your 
books and you will have no difficulty in selling your many win 
tered cows — though dead — at satisfactory figures.”’ 

A passion for big game and for adventure had brought a 
colony of Englishmen to Laramie City, where J. H. D. Willan, a 
stout, jolly Britisher, and a member of the Douglas, Willan, 
Sartoris Cattle Company, represented the Association at Chey 


John Clay, op. cit., Sept. 14, 1922; July 19 and 26, 1923; R f B 
ramie County), Book A, 95. 
Cattle Brands Owned by Members of the Wyoming Stock G " A ciation 
go, 1882 
Quoted in a speech by Joseph M. Carey in the Proceed t} {id 
Meeting of the Wyoming Stock Growers Associat Che nt 1916 ( 


t Douglas, Wyoming, April 15, 16, 1915). 
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enne, Robert Mars! al d rank Coop rs another Kineglish 
ranged their cattle on Rock Creek, where they carried on ast 
ele until the terrible winter of 1S86-87. Moreton Fre 
Whose address Was IS ( hapel Lane, London, Was inter¢ 
the Powder River Cattle Company. In 1884 he proposed a 
route for eattle shipments to England. Such cattle wer 
transported by rail from Cheyenne to Duluth and then 

by steamer over Lake Superior and Georgian Bay and b: 
to (Quebk ec. steamers were then to carry the stock to Liverp 
The plan was intended to avoid pooling interests in Chik 
and to save six hundred miles of land and nine hundred of o 
travel. Horace Plunkett, the Irish reformer, was repress 
the Frontier Land and Cattle Company but he lived in 
northern part of the Territory, too far away to attend the 1 
ings of the Association at Cheyenne. 

Another and more notable member of the Association 
Hubert EK. Teschemacher, the son of a California argonaut 
Harvard graduate, who typified the movement of those m 
characters from Europe and the eastern states to the west 
ranges. Coming to the Territory about the year 1879, he 
to advertise its latent wealth and imbibed the spirit of its ra 
Before him was the life of the cowboy, the morning cup of cotf 
the long rides to circle around the eattle, the noisy round-ups, t 
branding in the afternoon, and then sleep under clear Wyon 
skies. After the spring work he returned to his bachel 
quarters in Cheyenne, where an old servant served coffee 
rolls in the morning. By merit he rose to a place on the « 
tive committee of the Association. Like hundreds of othe 
was financially ruined by the killing storms of 1886-87 w 
however, left unimpaired his personal and social charm. 

His brother Arthur, Richard Trimble, later the secretary 
the United States Steel Corporation, and F. O. de Billier we: 
other members of high standing. Retreating from the so 
comforts of Cheyenne they repaired to the head of Cottom 
Creek, where they met the stinging cold and blizzards of t! 
region. But their log hut, their youthful optimism, a great suy 


Vir at RB 7! i yoming Stoci (, mers {ssociat " Vol LI. 
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wood, and a clowll ha fireplace enabled them to endure ( 


me 
} . . ° . 4 
e coldest winters on record. 


The } resident of the Wyoming Stock Growers Association in 


76 was Alexander H. Swan, a native of Pennsvlvai 


. la and a 
rmer merchant of Indianola, lowa, from which place he hac 


igrated to Cheyenne in S74. His career aptly illustrates the 
teorie rise of the cattle business on the range, aS Well as 1ts 
r1e decline. Under the spell ot his magnetic persol ality a 


derable faction of cattlemen were soon worshipping at hi 


Ls 


et In 1883 he went to Scotland and there floated the Swan 


land Cattle Company of which he became the manager in 


\merica and its misguiding spirit. Of the 120,000 eatth 
iired in 18835 and of the 11,000 sold that vear not a 
inted but all transactions were by book count. 


hoot Was 


An old Record of Brands which lists the nine herds of horses 
d cattle acquired by his company in the next two vears reveals 
debts were recklessly pyramided by the manager.’ The 
ase of lands, houses, stables, and corrals, expenditures for 
es of ditches, the manager’s salary, losses of cattle on the 
ve, and Mr. Swan’ practice of accepting book counts rather 
making actual enumerations, caused ever larger demands 
n the Seottish shareholders as well as shrunken dividends. 
When Mr. Swan resigned as manager in 1887 he was succeed 


Vv Finlay Dun of Scotland, who repaired to the Territory of 
oming and at once proceeded to make a count of the eattle, 
however, by the usual custom of branding, but by painting 
The summer rains and heat soon compelled Mr. Dun to 
that the paint was not ‘‘sufficiently adhesive and per 
nent,’’ which gave circulation to an amused laugh and a coup 


Y 


on the range: 
‘*Daddy Dun’s a dandy 
But his paint won’t stick.’’ 
A stinging rebuke to Mr. Swan’s management bristles in the 


nnual r¢ port of the company in December, 1887. Funds of the 


] O 12, 192 

The Warren Record (Indianola, Iowa), S« pt. 10, 1874. 
J Clay, op. cit., September 28, i922, and Septen 

f ’ f Bre s (Laramie County), Book A, pa 
oe p. cit., Sept. 1 1923 
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company to the extent ol $19,000 had been appropriated by 
manager, and, after making and endorsing as manager a not 
nearly $11,000, he discounted the paper and placed the fund 
his own credit. ‘*The company will sustain a certain amou 
loss bv these defaleations,’’ ran the report, ‘*but it has suffe) 
£3) 


S ill more seriously trom the late \lanager’s newreect and ‘ 


9 
agvgance. 


The sober official minutes of the Wyoming Stock Growers 
sociation do not reflect the fellowship and the social delig 
its annual meetings. Besides the owners of great herds 
the small ranchmen with a few hundred eattle, there were p1 


] 


a goodly number of cowpunchers fresh from the range. 
agers and general freight agents brought with them their 
stock agents, and the che r'\ smiles of Colonel Hooker « 
Rock Island and the o% nial comradeship ot Jake Hardin 
Burlington were long remembered. Chicago commission 
and managers of feed stations were there, while still ot 
were seeking to find jobs or to indulge their curiosity. For 
vere busy arranging round-ups for their various districts. 
But at the Cheyenne Club all comers were weleome and 


warln cheer trom eold bottles helped to close many a Co! tl 


Here men dined generously, sang songs, debated polities, pl: 


horse races and tennis matches, deseribed their travels in 


elon lands, discussed the cattle business, and recounted the twi 


told tales of losses, profits, and hardships on the ranges. I 


evening came speeches, and, if not the flow of reason at 


the flow of soul and other things. ‘‘Cow punching, as St 
from the veranda of the Cheyenne Club,’’ reflected an Enegli 


man, ‘‘was a most attractive proposition.’’ 


Luke Marvin’s saloon likewise extended a warm welcome dur 


ing these meetings. It was this man who coined an epigram « 


the custom of the range in buying and selling eattle by b 
count rather than by an actual tally or enumeration. Whe 


snow storms and blizzards swept over the ranges or how! 


innual Re t of the Swan Land & Cattle Co., Ltd., for year ending D 
1887 office f John ( y, Chieago 

Letter of John B. Thomas to Harry E. Crain, Cheyenne, March 12, 1915 
ed Lett m O } 1 Membe of the Wyom 1 Sto Gr 


l John Clay, op. cit., Nov. 23, 1923 
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rough the frontier town of Cheyenne the faces of the eattlemen 
leaned against his bar for their noon dram grew lone and 


neast over the prospect ot losses On the range and unpaid 


in the fall. Then Marvin, wiping the bar or pouring an 


elass, would console them thus: ‘*Cheer up boys, whatevei 


pens the books won’t freeze.’ 
t was inevitable that the Association, containi ras it di 
ablest men of the Territory and having its headquarters 
territorial capital, should become a power in law 

1875 the secretary and three other members were also mi 

rs of the territorial legislature and two vears later the presi 

nt, Alexander H. Swan, sat in that body. In 1881 Secretary 
Sturgis and two other members were legislators and the next 
year no less than six members sat in the Council and House ot 
Representatives. In 1883 Dater, Warren, W. C. Irvine, Babbitt, 
(Coad, and Teschemacher were members of both the Association 

the legislature. The next year a group of seven members 
the Association made up one-sixth of the House membership 
| one-third that of the Couneil. 

In 1886 Secretary Sturgis named eight bills which had beer 
drafted by the executive committee of the Association and which 
had become territorial laws." These ranged from amendments 
to the maverick law and to the veterinary and contagious disease 
law to the legislation which required railway companies to 
plough and to maintain fire-guards. The Seeretary also drew 

analogy between the structure of the state governments and 
that of the Association. Efficient governing and law-making 
were necessary at the centers. And, as the administration of 
the state was vested in hundreds of loeal units, so the members 
of the executive committee were to administer the laws of the 
Association in the various districts where they might reside 

In each of the fourteen exeeutive districts in 1886, explained 
the Secretary,” was at least one member. The duties of the 
members were to attend at least one committee meeting at Chey 
enne annually, to consult in person or by letter with the cattle 
men of their districts as to the inspector to be nominated, to 
supervise and direct the work of inspectors in the district, to 


Rep rt of the Wyom a Stock Growers A eciat _ LSS pp. 4 
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report to the headquarters at Chevenne any erimes whieh n 


requir additional Inspectors or a detective, to vive notices 


incompetency in any inspector, and, finally, to represent the A 
sociation before the county officials. In brief, the faithful « 
mitteeman was a delegate or representative of a vast cattle: 
pro ce, the wants and complaints of which he made kn 


their annual congress at Cheyenne. 

Referring to the ‘‘disinterested and unselfish’’ character 
the Association, Secretary Sturgis declared it was the ager 
the many and not the few. ‘*To this end,’’ he stated, ‘‘all 
riven free access to r ports and records, all information 
by letter is carefully collected from the lists and forwarded 
small bodies of stockmen in distant localities are informed 
if they will send a single representative to our annual meet 
to express their views about round-ups and round-up forer 
they will be regarded with respect and attention.’’ In the 
report the Association was likened to a vast commercial |} 
ness: members as well as other stockmen were relegating to 
care many of the most important problems of the cattle rar 

The wintry purgatory on the ranges in 1886-87 closed 
history of the formative period of the Wyoming Stock Grow 
Association and marks the end of an era in the eattle busin 
of the range. The parching summer of 1886 had been follo 
by blizzards, low temperature, and a snowfall of unprecedent 
depth. Thousands upon thousands of cattle froze, starved, 


] 


were smothered as they stumbled into the deep SnNOWS ol 
coulees and ravines. A mournful array of figures only part 
told the story of the winter tragedy. The spring thaws disclos 
thousands of careasses, and skeletons and staring skulls wet 
harvested by agents of fertilizer factories. A great many bot 
of the herds of Theodore Roosevelt were left on the plains l 
the Little Missouri River. Here and there the bark of tr 
had been peeled off by the cattle in their desperate search for 
food.** A herd of 5,000 steers of the Worsham Cattle Compa 
was almost completely lost and the Swan Land and Cattle ¢ 


pany gathered 100 three-year old steers from a herd of 95, 


placed on the range. Mismanagement, recklessness, greed, 
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a bitter winter were the evil factors which had conspired against 
the range cattle from southern Colorado to the Canadian line 
and from the 100th meridian to the Pacifie slope.’ 

A tragic gloom pervaded the fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Wyon ing Stock Growers Association in April, ISS7. The 
president, the vice-president, and the secretary were absent; 
Swan. Sturgis, and other leaders were ruined; eastern men and 
Britishers deserted their ranges and the territory; the old-time 
cattlemen had begun to disintegrate. ‘*The old love of the open 
range, the burning fires of old days smouldered,’’ wrote a prom 

t member thirty years later, ‘sometimes flashing into flames, 
but the old régime passed away. The wide open days were 
closed. The hard drinking rollicking youngster who turned 
himself loose when he struck town gradually evaporated or 
changed his methods, and in their place there grew up a careful, 
economical, rigid owner, who, possessing nerve and experience, 

ade a success. — 

The cattlemen’s commonwealth had ruled the range, and on 
the whole had ruled beneficially, when the West was still wild. 
The old Cheyenne Club where echoed the romance and the 
prose of this cattlemen’s domain still stands in the shade of old 
cottonwoods. But its rooms have become commercialized and 
to a degree vulgarized. A copy of an old picture of Paul Pot 
ter’s bull shows the hole bored through the foreleg by John 
Coble’s six-shooter. Pictures of racing cups and horses still 
adorn the walls and the chance visitor can gaze upon the steel 
engraving of Albert Bierstadt’s ‘‘In the Heart of the Big 
Horns.’’ But not many remain who recall the great cattle com 
panies, the social delights of Cheyenne, Alexander H. Swan, the 
Texas drives, the anxious seasons of the Texas fever, and the 
days when grass was king. 

‘John Clay, op. cit., Aug. 16, 1923. 
66 Jbid., Oct. 18, 1923. 











THOMAS ASHE AND THE AUTHENTICITY OF HIS 
TRAVELS IN AMERICA 


By Francis H. Herrick 


In a critical study of the sourees for western history,’ pub 
lished in 1914, Milo M. Quaife brought up the question of th: 
authenticity of some of the descriptions of the Ohio Valley by 
early travelers who, all too frequently, borrowed from each other 


or embellished their accounts to suit the tastes of their readers, 
Unfortunately, it was impossible for him at the time to present 
definite conclusions in the case of Thomas Ashe’s Travels in 
America,’ and since then no one has carried farther this very 
necessary critical work. 

The doubts which Mr. Quaife suggested in the case of Ashe 
were based upon the charges of Christian Schultz, who also 
made the trip down the Ohio and Mississippi, and whose account 
of his journey was published in New York in 1810,* two vears 
after Ashe’s book appeared in London. Schultz’s work con 
sisted of the letters he had written during his travels in 1807 
1808; to these he added a preface in which he made a violent 
attack on Ashe, declaring that, in his opinion, the author had 
never traveled the route deseribed, and that the whole work was 
a compilation, taken principally from the Pittsburg Navigator. 
The evidence advanced to support these charges was the number 
of ‘‘mistakes, misrepresentations and fictions’? in almost every 
page, of which some might be explained as being interpretations 
of the language of the Pittsburg Navigator by someone w 
familiar with the country. 

1Milo M. Quaife, ‘‘Critical Evaluation of the Sources for Western History,’’ 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, I, 167. 

2 Thomas Ashe, Travels in America, Performed in 1806, for the Purpose of Ex 
ploring the Rivers Alleghany, Monongahela, Ohio, and Mississippi, and Ascertai 
the Produce and Condition of their Banks and Vicinity (London, 1808). 

8 Christian Schultz, Travels on an Inland Voyage through the States of New } 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, and through the Territor 
of Indiana, Louisiana, Mississ ppi, and New Orleans; Performed in the Years 15 
and 1808; including a Tour of nearly Six Thousand Miles (New York, 1810). 
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The same doubts occurred to John Melish when he was travel 
in the western country in 1811. In his own words: ‘‘In 
descending the Ohio, I took notice of a certain Mr. Ashe, whose 
book had come under my observation; and I found it to be a 
representation so very different from the truth, that I began to 
conclude it was a fiction; more especially as I could not trace 
the gentleman, although I had made several inquiries about 
him.’’ But in Kentucky, shortly after leaving Lexington, Mel 
ish stayed at the house of a fellow Seotsman where his inquiries 
were more successful; his host remembered Ashe, who had 
breakfasted there on his short journey into that state.* Melish 
as a most methodical and painstaking man, who often stayed 
up until midnight after a long day’s journey in order to write 
down the information he had collected while it was still fresh in 
his mind; his evidenee concerning Ashe should be sufficient to 
dispose of part of Schultz’s charges. As for the undoubted inae 
curacies in Ashe’s work, it is possible to explain them without 
supposing that he never visited the country described. 
However little other travelers in America may have known 
about Thomas Ashe, he became of enough importance in Eng 
nd to merit a short notice in the Dictionary of National Biog 
raphy. A writer and a journalist or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say a libeller —he left behind him numerous 
published works ranging from a novel written for political pur 
poses to an autobiography in the manner of Rousseau’s Con/fes- 
ons. From this latter work one can form an estimate of the 
character of the author as well as discover the circumstances 
under which his Travels in America were written, both quite 


{}5 
Sul 


ufficient to explain the numerous errors in his description of the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys, as well as the prejudices from 
which he suffered and the fact that only the month and vear are 
used as dates on the ‘‘letters’’ which compose his work. 

Thomas Ashe was born on July 15, 1770, at Glassniven, a vil 


lage near Dublin, the third of eleven children of a well-to-do 


4 John Melish, Travels through the United States of At a, he Year 
f 1 , and 1809, 1810 & 1811; incluc y an Account of Passa f t Ar ca 
&¢ Brita n, and Travels through var is Parts of Britain, I a and ¢ Lon 
lon, 1818), 409-10. 

Memoirs and Confessions of Ca} fav 1 she London, 1815 
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family which had received a grant of land in Ireland from Wil 
liam III. Although at first destined for the army, he was sent 
out to Bordeaux to learn the wine trade when the regiment in 
which a commission had been purchased for him was disbanded. 
There his idleness and dissipation brought him into disgrace, 
and his father refused to see him on his return to Ireland. His 
brother, however, obtained for him an appointment in the castle 
of Dublin, where he incurred the enmity of the heutenant govy- 
ernor and accumulated so many debts that it became necessary 
for him to deeamp, which he did with a considerable sum secured 
on false pretenses from an agent of his father. Turning up in 
Switzerland, he took advantage of his privileges as a foreigner 
to meet Lavater, the then celebrated physiognomist, and Gibbon, 
whose fame has lasted better; he then traveled to Paris with a 
young English nobleman, and ended up at Maestricht as gov 
ernor to the children of Prince Frederick of Hesse. 

When the war with the French broke out in 1792, Ashe helped 
defend Maestricht against the revolutionary armies, joined the 
Duke of York’s forees before Dunkirk, where he was wounded, 
commanded a company in the Austrian army for a short time, 
and, after brief interludes in private life and in the British 
navy, became commissary-in-chief to the army engaged in put- 
ting down the Irish rebellion of 1798. As one would expect, 
Ashe’s accounts soon became involved, and, rather than appear 
before a court martial, he fled to Bristol and embarked for 
America. 

After landing in Boston, Ashe traveled up and down through 
the country, becoming more and more disgusted with the ‘*‘ Prom- 
ised Land’’ in which he had expected to set up as a gentleman 
farmer and where that class did not exist. Eventually he pur- 
chased a farm on the banks of the Patuxent in western Mary- 
land. With the help of two negro slaves he began to clear his 
land in the spring of 1799, and in a few years, in spite of a dis- 
tant market and some Indian troubles, was the owner of a pros- 
perous farm. 


However, this return to a state of nature soon outlived its 
sentimental appeal to Ashe’s feelings; weary of frontier life, he 
gave up his land and proceeded to Washington to see what for- 
tune might have in store for him there. As a result of regularly 
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attending the sitting of Congress, he became a hired reporter of 
debates, and busied himself in adorning the periods and beau 
titying the rhetoric of the speeches he took down. In this way 
he gained the acquaintance of several members, and eventually 
attracted the attention of President Jefferson, through whom he 
was made editor of the National Intelligencer in 1804. Then, 
still remaining editor, he was appointed to the office of precis 
writer to the department of state. 

At this stage in his eareer Ashe might well have settled down, 
but it proved too much for a man who had fought against the 
French revolutionary armies to preserve a friendly attitude to- 
ward Napoleon or to pour forth denunciations of the English 
ministers in the columns of his paper. His capacity for quar 
reling soon asserted itself, and he was superseded by a French 
emigrant. Ashe was hardly discouraged; with his usual adapta 
bility, he first opened a lyceum in Washington and gave a course 
of lectures, and then delivered a series of speeches against the 
French to Federalist audiences in Baltimore, Newport, Provi- 
dence, Boston, and Portland. This proved a lucrative business, 
but when a letter came from his brother in Ireland with the news 
that no measures would be taken against him if he returned, 
Ashe lost no time in settling his affairs and embarking for Eng 
land. 

In London again, he paid his addresses to Fox, who had just 
formed his ministry, but secured no governmental favors. At 
length, in the summer of 1805, he was gazetted as ensign in the 
Canadian Feneible Infantry. Instead of sailing he intrigued 
for a captaincy, failed, and was practically driven to Canada, 
where he was ordered on the recruiting service. Instead of re 
eruiting, however, Ashe attached his party of three to a com 
pany in the fur trade, spent the winter in the West, and returned 
to Quebee with eleven hundred pounds worth of furs, only to 
find himself superseded, nothing having been heard from him for 
six months. 

lways fortunate in his chance acquaintances, Ashe soon found 
his way into the graces of Sir John Johnson, the Indian superin 
tendent, through their common interest in natural philosophy. 
The governor befriended him, invited him to his place near 
Montreal, and there initiated him into the study of fossil remains 
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in America. Filled with enthusiasm, Ashe planned an expedi- 
tion in search of mammoth bones, left Canada for Philadelphia, 
and from there set out on the journey which he later described 
in his Travels in America. His route took him overland to 
Pittsburgh and thence down the Ohio, where he made many stops 
to open Indian mounds and collect fossil bones. Eventually he 
arrived at New Orleans and embarked for England with little 
money but with six tons weight of mammoth bones and other 
curiosities. On the voyage he laid plans for a museum, and 
even wrote a memoir on his mammoth bones, only to have the 
whole collection held up by the customs officers at Liverpool. 
Unable to pay the duty, he was forced to sell his precious relies 
for almost nothing to the owner of a small museum whieh al- 
ready existed there. 

Full of bitterness, Ashe found his way to Bristol, where, by 
chanee, he encountered a brother who had become a curate in 
that city. A hearty welcome and a comfortable home combined 
to restore his optimism, and he set out to write the story of his 
travels in the hope of adding both to his reputation and his for 
tune. His own account of how the Travels in America was 
composed is sufficient to show why the work cannot be trusted 
for accuracy of detail. 

‘‘In the circle of six months labour I accomplished the entire 
work in the familiar style of letters, carrying the reader along 
with me, and, as I thought, in a manner that could not fail to 
interest the politician, enlighten the statesman, inform the phil 
osopher and charm the naturalist. I explained the delusions 
that had been held up by fanciful writers as to America, by 
which so many thousands have been misled; I furnished the lov- 
ers of nature with a variety of interesting information; and to the 
lovers of antiquity I presented objects of absolute astonishment. 
The scientifie and organic remains of the western world, which | 
brought forward to the public for the first time were of a nature 
to create the deepest admiration. I also gave ample testimony 
that the fallen race, who now inhabit America, are the successors 

® Thomas Ashe, Memoirs of Mammoth and other Extraordinary and Stupendous 


Bones, of Incognita or Non-descript Animals, Found in the Vicinity of the Oh 


Wabash, Illinois, Mississippi, Missouri, Osage, and Red Rivers, &c., gc. (Liverp 
1806). 
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men, capable of architectural and other work that would do 
honour to any people or any age; and the remarkable antiquities 
whieh I deseribed, could not but induce a still more minute en 
quiry and investigation of objects so highly important to history 
1 ad to society.’’ ’ 

In spite of Ashe’s attempt to make his work popular in char- 

ter, it was refused by all the booksellers he approached, until 
at length he was forced to accept the offer of a Mr. Phillips of 

‘ty pounds for the manuscript and a joint share of the profits 
it might make. The work, which was finally published in three 
volumes in London the following year (1808), proved a great 
disappointment to its author, to whom it brought little money 
ind less immediate fame. 

The subsequent career of Ashe was quite as exciting as his 
earlier years, but has no connection with western history. A 
trip to South America brought him nothing but adventure, so he 

rifted to London and became a political writer. He attacked 

rst the Whigs and then Percival’s Tory government through 
columns of the Phoenix, a paper which he edited, wrote sev 
eral libellous works which he disposed of profitably, and spent 
some time in prison for debt. At length, to get him out of the 
country, he was granted a free passage to Botany Bay, but 
missed the ship! It was not long, however, before it was neces 
sary for him to remove to France, where he wrote his Wemoirs 
and Confesstons, and where he died in 1834. 

l'rom Ashe’s own account it is apparent that the Travels were 
composed a year after the journey took place, that his object was 
to produce an interesting and popular book rather than an ac- 
curate description of the country he visited, and that he was not 
the type of man to worry much about the accuracy of the reputed 
facts in his narrative. At the same time it must be admitted 
that a long residence and familiarity with American life and 
polities had rendered him better qualified to write about the 
country than the usual traveler. It is altogether probable that 
he possessed a copy of the Pittsburg Navigator and incorporated 

great deal of it into his work; certainly the directions for 
navigating the Ohio which continually recur are more charac- 


Memoirs and Confessions of Captain Ashe, II, 231-32. 
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teristic of a pilot’s guide book than of a traveler’s observations, 
He was also familiar with Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, being, 
however, more careful about his acknowledgements when he re- 
lated the story of Logan from that source, and he knew of Cates- 
by’s Natural History of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Is- 
lands, from which he reproduced a list of American birds. The 
rest of the Travels must have been derived largely from his 
memory with the help of his imagination. The indefinite dates 
of the purely artificial letters of which the narrative is composed 
preclude the possibility of his having kept a diary, and he does 
not mention taking down notes, though it would seem probable 
that a man of his literary and scientifie proclivities would have 
kept some record of the more important episodes of his travels. 
A comparison of the Memoirs and the Travels makes it clear 
that the estimate of American statesmen, in particular that of 
Jefferson and Adams * is the result of Ashe’s residence in Amer- 
ica from 1798 to 1805 rather than of his later journey, and is 
colored by his experiences in Washington. It also becomes evi- 
dent that the account of the disillusionment in America of the 
English farmer from near Lewes is merely a literary rendering 
of Ashe’s own experiences in 1798.° 

If the limitations and inaccuracies of Ashe’s work are kept in 
mind, his three volumes are of some use as one of the earliest 
judgments passed on American life. Previous travelers felt 
themselves to be explorers, and related their experiences without 
attempting to compare the society they saw with the one they 
had left behind; Ashe’s immediate successors were either mat- 
ter-of-fact merchants like Melish, or English radicals like Birk- 
beck and Cobbett, the one type observing without interpreting, 
the other seeing only a country without poor rates or rotten 
boroughs and eager to provide its friends in England with pro- 
paganda for reform. Before sailing in 1798, Ashe read what he 
could on America; he seems to have left England thinking of a 
land where freedom and opportunity had combined to make 
every one else honest and industrious, where the simple life had 
not interfered with the growth of the type of culture or the ex- 
travagant sentimentality characteristic of his age. No wonder 


8 Travels, I, 136-41. 
® Travels, II, 56-67; Memoirs, II, 92-101. 
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he was disillusioned; no wonder he felt that American life was 
not such as to produce distinguished or cultured individuals, that 
the scenery and prehistoric remains alone were of real interest, 
1 that man slowls degenerated in the forests and along the 
treams of the new world. That some of his prejudices about 
the crude and unhealthy conditions of life in many communities 
ere not entirely baseless, there is ample evidence, but Ashe did 
t seem to realize that they might ever cease to be true; he 
seems to have been insensible to the atmosphere of growth, of 
development, which, in its material aspect at least, should have 
been apparent to any careful observer. This shallowness, so 
eharacteristie of the author, destroys the last claim of the Trav 
n America to rank as one of the important sources of western 
history; not only is it a work which cannot be relied upon for 
accuracy of detail, but it fails as a criticism of American life. 
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Tue Capriviry or Cuar tes Sruart, 1755-57 
Kpirep By Bevertey W. Bonp Jr. 


The following document is copied from the Force Collection 
in the Library of Congress. Although its exact origin is some 
what obscure, it is evidently a copy of a statement by Charles 
Stuart, from the Great Cove in south central Pennsylvania, 
which is based upon his life as a prisoner in the last French and 
Indian War. Captured by the Indians in a raid upon the Penn- 
sylvania border, October 29, 1755, he was taken over the Indian 
trails to Fort Duquesne, then to Sandusky and Detroit. Finally 
he was sent on to Montreal, from there forwarded, in an inter- 
change of prisoners, to England, and returned to New York late 
in 1757. 

In the two years of his captivity Stuart, who was a keen ob- 
server, gathered much information regarding such matters as, 
the relations of the French and the Indians, the location and 
strength of the French posts, and especially the various settle- 
ments in and around Detroit. All these details, with much in- 
teresting personal comment, Stuart included in the statement 
which very evidently he made for the military authorities. The 
document, then, is an exceedingly important one, filling out 
many gaps in the rather obscure history ef the Seven Years’ 
War in the Old Northwest. 

Toward the preparation of the manuscript for the press, a 
particularly difficult task, the Ohio Society of the Colonial Wars 
has given very substantial aid. Also, Dr. Quaife, managing edi- 
tor of this Review, has furnished much valuable material deal- 
ing with early Detroit, which has been used in the footnotes. 
Lastly the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress, as 
usual, has been helpful, with permission to print the manuscript, 
and with valuable suggestions as to its preparation. 

Bevertey W. Bonn Jr. 
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! 
ount of the Captivity of Charles Stuart, who lived at the Great 
Cove, Cumberland County, Penn. He was taken Prisoner October 
99.1755, by the Indians and marched Towards Detroit 


Aceount ot the French on t] S Ohio 


Sed: 
les Stuart * who Lived at the Great Cove in the Township of Ayr 
berland County Pensylv*? was taken Prisoner Oct' 
n House where two men were Kill’ & Sealp*, By a Company of 
Mingo & Shawnese Indians who were abt 90 in Number,? when 
id Plundred the House of what they thot proper to earry with 
they set the House and what remained on Fire and also the Barn 

Stacks and Fodder House, then they Proceeded To Killing the 

d Calves that were in the Pasture and Also what Cattle and 

ses they Cou’d get, and what they Cou’d not Catch they shot down, 
v" they carried M* Stuart w™ his wife & 2 Children. one a Bov of 
s & 2 m°® old; named Will™ and th other a Daughter named Mary 

6 years & 3 m° to his Next Neighbour John Martins House distant 
1} Miles. And on our way there we met w' s* Martins Wife and 5 


ldren (Being 2 Sons & 2 Daughters) who were Captivated by the 


} 
| 


Party of Indians w'® whom we return’ to Said Martins House and 
ight being Saturday & ab‘ the Entring in of Day 


ZA. 


e Encamp* ft 
rht the Same Evening they set s* Martins Barn w*" was Full of Wheat 


Fire w soon Burnt it down, then They Left a Small Party to guard 


Prisoners and went the same night thro’ the Settlement doing mis- 





rles Stuart is listed among the ‘‘ inhabitants of Cumberland Co nty heartily 
a Company’’ in August, 1755. Penn. Archives, 5th Series, I, 38 Possibly 
1 also as a drummer, 1755-59, in Major Shippen’s company of the Second 
n, Pennsylvania levies, and as a lieutenant in the ‘‘ new levies’’ in 1759. See 





195,197. The name, Charles Stuart, is found also in tax lists for Letterkent Y; 


st Ramsburgh, Millford, and Tyrone townships, Cumberland County, for 1778-82 
m, 3d Series, XX, passim. 
The Great Cove, the upper valley of Big Cove Creek, was in the section of Cum 
nd County that was later formed into Fulton County. As early as 1730-40. the 
ly Scotch-Irish crossed over Cove Mountain to settle here, and Ayr Township 


probably from the creation of Cumberland County in 17 


2 


ked by the Indians was near the present town of McConnells 


the farthest outposts of Pennsylvania at this time. William H. Egle, History of 
( monwealth of Pennsylvania ... Philadelphia, 1883), 764, 71 767 
This Indian attack upon the Great Cove was one of several mad t the san 
n the Pennsylvania frontier. Among them was a raid up Ss k nd 
r into the Path Valley east of the Great Cove, across the mountain. T 
nt of the raid given in the manuscript is corroborated by r See 
m Hoops to Governor Morris, November 3 and 6, 1755. P irchives, lst 


ries, IIT, 462-63: Minutes of the Provincial Couneil, November . 1755, Penn. 


al Records, VI, 670-79. 
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cheif and about an Hour after night they Brot in Eliz* Galloway & her 
Two Children Prisoners to the Camp, and also David M°Clelands Wife 
and Two Children and a Servant Girl, the said David M°Cleland Being 
kill? and sealp* at his own House after Surrendring himself Prisoner ¢o 
Capt John Peter an Indian of the Lower Shawnee town on Sioto S* (a 

John Peter Talks very good English, W™ Berryhill was Kill* & Se lp 
the Same Night a little Before Dark and also old M"™ Galloway and her 
Scalp Being Gray they did not take it with the rest but Burnt it, the 
Indians continu® destroying the Settlement all that Night & the next , 

Being a Sabbath, On s* Sabbath morning, being Oct" 30" M* Stuart with 
19 other Prisoners were Carried By abt 14 or 15 Indians To Licking 
Creek distant ab‘ 44 Miles from said Martins, and with them 18 Head 
of Cattle, the afternoon of the same day they kill’ at Licking one steer 
and roasted some & boild some of it against the rest of their Company 
came up to them, & about 20 of their Said company came there that 
Evening Loaded with plunder and driveing Horses with them, while th: 
remainder of their Company were still in the Settlement doing mischeif 

On Monday morning Oct 31* the Indians & Prisoners Set off from 
Licking Creek for Sideling Hill Gap Carrying the Plunder and driveing 
the Cattle & Horses along with them M° Stuart was Fore? to assist in 
driveing the Cattle himself besides Carrying a Legg of the Steer they had 
Kill’ on his back to Rays Town, They Proceeded on to the Great Crossing 
Place of the Indian Traders on Juniata Creek and there Encamp‘ that 
Night haveing been joind at Sidleing Hill by a small party of the Indians 
who had w™ them John Condon an Irish Papist. & Geo. Silkpurse [sic 
and Wife & Children, At Sidleing Hill we were also join* by Rachel 
Clark and Two Indians who Captivated her and who had also kill" the 
Widdow Jordan — 

Tuesday Nov’ 1 we march* on for Garret Pendergrass’s House 
Ray’s Town * earrying the Plunder & Cattle and Horses along to s* Pen- 
dergrass’s where they intended to Encamp till they were Joind by all! 
their parties. But King Shingas after haveing Conversation w' Dela- 
ware George who had been on a Hill at a Small Distance Immediately 
order’d the Cattle and Horses out of the Feild into the Road and Pro- 
ceeded on their Journey with all the Expedition they cou’, Apprehend- 
ing that a Party of the English were Comeing after them, they Proceeded 
on to Desart Valley to the right Hand of the Shawnee eabbins where 

4Ray’s Town, close to the present town of Bedford, was founded by a Scote 
trader, Ray, who soon disappeared. Another trader, Garrett Pendergrass, came 


1752, and the little settlement was frequently referred to as ‘‘ Pendergrass’s Place.’’ 
E. H. Blackburn and W. H. Wolfley, History of Bedford and Somerset Count 
Pennsylvania (New York, 1906), I, 10. 
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they Came up with Capt Jacobs and his Company who had Eneamp* 
this night.5 
Wednesday Nov’ 2 we marched off for Allegheney Mountain haveing 


wre before us. — & here we Encamp* 


King Shingas,® Cap‘ Jacobs Capt Will and Capt John Peter with 
their respective Parties along with Us. Sut it must here be observ‘ that 
the Shawnee Cabbins one Jo* Jack, an Englishman (who had gone 

r to the Indians, and lived among the Delawares) had been Left along 

a Delaware Indian to Guard Geo M*°Swaine & Jaeob Shover a Dutch 

But in the might M*Swain kill* the Indian and his English asso- 

te and he and Shover went off to Fort Cumberland? Carrying what 

Horses they had in Company along w' them and also the Sealps of the 

Indian and White man they had kill‘— The Indian Parties w'® whom 
were Prisoners took no Notice of their Two Freinds being kill 

en we was at the Shawnee cabbins — But Privately Brot the Ax w™ 

they had Been Kill* along with them To the Top of the Allegheny 
Mountain where They Stop*: Under the pretence of Smoaking their 
Pipes, and after Forming themselves into a Cirele round a Fire an old 
Delaware Indian Blind in one Eye Came & Struck the S* Ax into a Log 
Before me Telling me that Was the Ax that had Done the Murder But 
Did not Say what Murder it was nor did we Know till ab‘ 3 [hrs.] after- 
wards that the above Indian & English Man had been Kill* Any other- 
se than by a flying report, Here the Indians Held a Council where we 
fterwards unders|tood] they had determined To put John Condon & 
Myself To Death. 

The Deaths we were to Suffer were as Follows, First our Fingers 
were To be Cut off and we were To Be Forced to eat them, then our 
Eves pull* out w we were also to Eat, after w°" we were To Be Put on a 

Probably Captain Jacobs and his band were the Indians who had just made a 
raid into Berks County. See post, note 16. The trail followed by Shingas and his 
rty evidently led across Somerset County, over Stony Creek and Laurel Hill, to 
igonier (Loyal Hanin). See especially the historical map of southwestern Penn- 
nia in, George Dallas Albert, The Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 
1896), Il, opposite p. 64; also Archer B. Hulbert, Historic Highways of America 
Cleveland, 1902-1905), V. 19-24. 


6 Shing: 
gi 


is, 2 well known Delaware chief, was at first friendly to the English, and 
mpanied Washington in November, 1753, to the council at Logstown. Later he 
turned to the French and was quite active as a leader of Indian raiding parties. 
C, Fitzpatrick (ed.), The Diaries of George Washington 1748-1799 (Boston 
New York, 1925), I, 44, 45; Charles A. Hanna, The Wilderness Trail (New 
York, 1911), II, Index, under ‘‘Shingas’’; R. G. Thwaites (ed.), Early Western 
(Cleveland, 1904), I, 80, note 39; Egle, op. cit., 94. 
7 Fort Cumberland, at the junction of Will’s Creek and the Potomac, was founded 
by the Ohio Company, and became the chief western outpost of Maryland. See 
Hulbert, op. cit., IV, 25-29, 94. 
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Seaffold and Burnt, the Manner of Seaffolding is first To Tie Them Tp 
a Post or Tree with so much Length of Rope as will allow them abh* 3 
Foot to move about the Tree, then they raise them a Little from th, 
Ground on a Logg or what Else happens to be Most Convenient to Set 
them on and then Puts Wood about them and burns them up — After 
the Council in Gen' had agreed To Put us to this Death and waited only 
for Shingas as Cheif Judge to give his Consent he Rose Up from his 
[seat] and objected against it Saying of me that when I was [hurt] he 
was hurt himself or If I Died he would die too, adding that I had Lived 
on the Frontiers and that their People had Frequently Call" at my 
House in their Passing and Repassing between Aughwick § & Fort Cum- 
berland and had Always been supplied with Proviss* and what they 
wanted Both for themselves & Creatures without Ever Chargeing them 





Anything for it. The Council Being overset they Proceeded On the 
Journey Until they eame to a Place Call’ the Great Sleeping Place on t! 
West Sid of the Allegheny Mountain. It is Call* the Sleeping Place 
from Its being the place the Indian Traders generally stop' at To Lod 
as its a convenient days journey from the foot of the east side of th 
Allegheny Mountain w' loaded horses,* — there we Encamp? all Night, 
this Place has good Pasture and good Spring Water — 

Nov’ 3 this Morning the Delawares, Shawnese & Mingos Divided th 
Prisoners & Plunder, At the Time of Divideing they had abt 110 Horses 
and Mares Ineludeing those they Brot with them from their Towns w" 
might in the whole amt to ab' 10 or 12 —So that those Plundred fro 
the Inhabitants was abt 100 — After Divideing their Plunder & Horses 
&e They Parted into Two Companies, the Shawnese under Cap‘ Joh 
Peter Takeing the Indian Traders Road to a Small Shawnee Town On 
the north or main Branch of Ohio abt [18?] mile above Fort Du Quesne 
and the Delawares and Mingos under Shingas as Cheif Commander 
Taking a Course nearly North East Crossing several Branches of a 
Creek w*" I suppose was Kiskiminitis and Travelling in Gen' Pretty Much 
the Course of the Creek. After Three days Travel we arriv® at Kichini- 
pallins place at Lowelhannah *° S* Kichinipallin is a Delaware Indian of 

8 George Croghan’s house on Augwick Creek was a well-known stopping place for 
the Indians. Here Fort Shirley was built, and on the same site Shirleysburg, Hunt 
ingdon County, was iater established. Thwaites, op. cit., I, 82, note 40; 83, (not 
41); Hulbert, op. cit., I, 19. 

9 Evidently this was an important junction on the Indian trail. Captain J 
Peter followed the main trail to Fort Duquesne, and the Delaware and the Ming 
under Shingas turned northward, toward the Kiskiminetas River. Hulbert, op. ¢ 
V, 23, note 22. 


10 Shingas and his party evidently followed the Indian trail west of and parallel 


to Chestnut Ridge, to the Kiskiminetas River, and then went down the river valley 
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Great Note among them, here we rested 2 Days and the Warriours were 


in Killing of Deer for their Sustenance on the Road. At thi 


iis 
king Shingas made a speech to the English prisoners to the Follow- 

r Purpose 
tiseing up From his seat with Appearance of Deep Con 


Li 


‘ern on his 
Countenance he address* his Prisoners with Great Solemnity Telling 
them that he was sorry For what had happened Between them and tl 


Enelish But that the English and not the Indians were the ( 


ause of the 
Present War he then Proceeded to give Acco' of those Causes and said 
That he with 5 other Cheifs of the Delaware Shawnee & Mingo Na 

s (Being 2 from Each Nation) had applied to Gen' Br 
Enguired what he intended to do with the Land if he Cou® drive the 
French and their Indians away '' To w™ Gen! Braddock replied that the 
English Shoud Inhabit & Inherit the Land, on w* Shingas ask? G 
Braddock whether the Indians that were Freinds to the English might 
t be Permitted to Live and Trade Among the English and have Hunt 
¢ Ground sufficient To Support themselves and Familys as they had 


here to Flee Too But into the Hands of the French and tl} 
ns who were their Enemies (that is Shingas’ Enemies). On 
Braddock said that No Savage Shou® Inherit the Land 


ng Ww answer Shingas and the other Cheifs went that night t 


r own People To whom they Communicated Gen! B 


Answer And the Next Morning Return® to Gen! Br 


ldoe} rain in hor 
aagaoekK again in hope 


ght have Changed his Sentiments and then repeated their Former 
uestions to Gen' Braddock again and Gen' Braddock made 
} 


ply as Formerly, On w* Shingas and the other Chiefs a 


ey might not have Liberty To Live on the Land they wou not Fight 


‘it To w*" Gen' Braddock answered that he did not need their Help 
| had No doubt of driveing the French and their Indians \ 
Indian town, ‘‘ Lowelhannah’’ at the mouth of ] 1 Hanna Creek 
s of Kichinipallin, a well-known Delaware . See Har ; f I 
7 nd index, entry ‘‘ Keckenep " 
s ly ! ersion of € sey ( r Ww I t 
! showing that t lt 5 a | ( l f I 
I I wn gr ex s ! S gr 
e SE rs n the Cy! i ( | ~ 
Lg p. cit., 764; Francis Parkn The ¢ J Ls 
l le of the Indians toward Brad V 
statement f i friendly Indian chie it L col } i 
1; but he w i | ew sa 
t i i I tT "4 ft W ‘ 
n i to tell him of the danger was in \ sh n 
d w s & it was the reason t g n \ War rs left 
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On w* Shingas w' the other Cheifs went away from Gen! Braddock 
To their People To whom they Communicated what had Pass* Between 
them & Braddock, at w*" they were very much Enraged and a Party of 
them went Immediately upon it and Join’d the French But the Greater 
Part remained neuter till they saw How Things wou’d go Betwee: 
Braddock and the French in their Engagement, And they made it their 
Business to draw nigh the Place where the Engagement Happend that 
they might see what Pass* at it and were still in hopes that the English 
wou’d Be Victorious** But after the French had ruined Braddoecks 
Army they immediately compell* the Indians To join them and let them 
know that if they refused they wou’d Immediately cut them off, On w 
the Indians Join* the French for their Own Safety — They However 
sent Capt Jacobs with some other Indians to Phil* to hold a Treaty with 
the Government '* But on their returning home From Phil* without 
meeting with the necessary Encouragement the Indians agreed To Come 
out with the French and their Indians in Parties To Destroy the Eng. 
lish Settlements. The French haveing appointed 1400 French & Indians 
to come out in Small Parties for that Purpose —the First Breach was 
made on the South Branch of Patowmack near Fort Cumberland from 
w they carried a number of Captives and Scalps with Considerahk 
Plunder,"® Immediately on the return of this Party to Fort Du Quesne 
Cap' Jacobs, King Shingas, Cap‘ John Peter and Cap‘ Will a Delawar 
Cheif were sent out by the French Commander at Fort Du Quesne 
against Pennsylv* and accordingly they went out, Divideing themselves 
into two Parties, one of w°" under Cap‘ Jacobs went against the Canalla- . 
way [sic]*® and the other Party under Shingas w™ the two other Cheifs, 
Cap‘ John Peter & Cap‘ Will Fell upon the Great Cove — Thus begun the 
War between the English and the Indians and Such have Been the C 
sequences thus far. 

After w*" Shingas Proceeded to Say that they did not want to Carr 
on the War against the English and were now willing again To make 








him & would not be under his command.’’ Statement of Scarroyaday, August 22, 
1755, in Penn. Colonail Records, VI, 588-89. 

13 See post, note 48. 

14 For details of this conference with the Indians, see Minutes of the Provincial 
Council, August 8 ff., 1755, in Penn. Colonial Records, VI, 522 ff. 

15 This was probably the attack made by about 150 French and Indians only 4 
week after General Braddock had left Fort Cumberland. Governor Dinwiddie scored 
the militia for their failure to protect the inhabitants of the frontier from suc 
attacks. Governor Dinwiddie to the Earl of Halifax, July 23, 1755, Dinwiddie 
Papers, Va. Hist. Collections, New Series, IV, 113-14. 

16 Probably it was this band of Indians that crossed the Blue Mountains and 
attacked Bethel and Tulpehocken in Berks County. See Penn. Archives, 1st Series, 
II, 503-504. 
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th them and restore all their Captives and Everything Else 
id from them Provided the English wou’d Comply with the Fol 


ng Proposals Viz 1* the English shou’d send 5 Men among the Ih 


who shou‘ live well at the Indians expence with them, But {shou 


or them without any other Pay from the Indians than Supportir 


‘ ) | | 7 ° 
Said Workmen and their Familys with Proviss® and all other necessaries 
t they stood in need off the Business said men were to Be Emplo' 


¢ of Powder, Smelting 


Makein 
ns wou’ Engage not only to find them Lead M nes But 1 nes of 
\ other Metal that was necessary Weaveing of Blanketts M ke 
¢ and Mending Guns for them and M* Stuart thinks the Other Ma 
to Be Empl \ : in Make ing of [ron The 2 Condition was that the 


lish shou? Come and Settle among them with their Families and 


yr of Lead from the Ore, and 


Promote Spinning for Shirts and In Gen!' shou* Bring all Kinds 
Trades among them that they might be Supplied with what tl want 


‘home, and that they and the English shou’d Live Together in Love 


1 Freindship and Become one people But the Indians did not Insist 
i Desire that the English sho’ Be obliged to Int rmarry W th ther 
That on these Terms they wou’d be glad to Be at Peace with the Englis! 
| desired the Prisoners to write to the Gov®™ of Pennsylv* about it and 
Shingas and Cap‘ John Peter Both Promised that they wou’ Convey 
near to Some Fort and Proposed Splitting a Stick and After 
utting the Letter in the Spht To Stick the other End in the Ground 
hat so the Letter might be Saved and be found by the English, Shingas 
s Answer’d that the Gov’ of Pennsylv* was head of the Province under 
Proprietor But that the People were Born Free and that tho’ He 
u’d perswade them to Come and Live among the Indians yet he cou* 
t oblige them to do it and the English Prisoners not haveing an 
tunity of Pen, Ink and Paper while together and Being the next day 
Seperated in different places nothing was done in the affai 
Krom Lowelhannah we Set off for a Small Delaware Indian Town 
listant ab‘ 12 miles as they said from Lowelhannah — Said Town Con 
abt 11 Indian Cabbins — The next Day we Travel® still on Towards 
Kittanning ** To another Delaware Town distant from the Small Town 
mention? abt 12 miles and ab‘ 10 miles from Kittar gy, and after 
Continueing there that Night we Proceeded to Kittanning, haveing Left 
f the English Children Prisoners at the First Small | n Town 
d One or Two children at the Seeond Indian |tow: W eontain® only 
ven Indian Cabbins. At this Town was also Left 3 of the Cattle and 
» others Being 14 in Number were Carr to Shingas’s Town w is ab 
Kittanning, an 1 Delaware town on the Kittanning Trail, was stroyed in 
i by Captain Armstrong. Egle, op. cit., 93-94; Th 
note 14, 
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$ of a mile below Kittanning but on the Opposite Side of the river. 
Some of the Prisoners were also Carr® to Shingas’s town, but it was my 
Lott to Be Carried to Kittanning with other Prisoners, and on Entring 
into the Town we were obliged to Pass Between Two Rows of Indians ™ 
Containing ab‘ 100 on Each Side who were arm* with various kind of 
Weapons such as Axes Tomhawks Cutlasses Hoop Poles, Peices of Wood 
&e, But they did not strike w™ the Axes, and only Used the Heads and 
Handles of their Tomhawks, But used the Blades of the Cutlasses tho’ 
not with so much Severity as To Kill, I had however the Misfortune 


receive a Blow on the Side of my Forehead w™ one of them w*" Cut m 
To the Bone & a Billet of Wood Strikeing on the Head abt the Same 
time Between Both I was Knock* down to the Ground — It was only the 
more elderly People both Male and Female w™ rece* this Useage — the 
young prisoners of Both Sexes Escaped without it tho’ Some of them 
were Grown Up To Mans Estate and one Woman whose Husband had 
been kill? Also Escaped — At this Town we met ab‘ 200 Indian War- 
riours who were going out against the English —here We Stay“ one 
Night and the Next Day my Wife and Self were made a present off by 
Shingas to the Wondot !® Nation of Indians and Were Sent off to them 
By two Indians, one a Mingo & the other a Delaware — But I had forgot 
to Mention in its Proper place that the Cattle and Horses that Fell to 
Shingas’s Share were Swam over the River Ohio 7° 

We Set off with our Two Indian Pilots & Each of Us had a Horse to 
Ride on To the Wondot Town. We went ab‘ 4 Miles down near the 
River to 3 or 4 Shawnee eabbins and there we Cross* over to the North- 
west Side of the Ohio In Cannoes Swimming our Horses, and Its here 
worth remarking that Two Shoats, one a Sow, the other a boar of ab' 
5 m® old Each w*" had Been Brot from the English Settlements and w 
of their own Accord Accompanied the dogs most of the way, Swam over 
the river Ohio with the dogs and accompanied Us in the Same Manner 
all the Way to the Wondot Town at Sandusky Swimming Across Every 
River and Creek that Came in their Way — After Travelling Part of 3 
Days down near and along Side of the Ohio We arrived within Sight of 
the Fort on the opposite Side of the River where there appeard to be a 
Considerable Quantity of Good Plowable Land with good Timber on it 
Here we Lodg* this Night and the Next Morning We went down to the 
Side of the River and the Indians Hollow’ to the People at Fort Du- 
Quesne To Bring over a Canoe w™ they Immediately did and the Two 

18 See William M. Darlington, An Account of the Remarkable Occurrences in the 
Life and Travels of Colonel James Smith . . . 1785-59 (Cineinnati, 1870), 8-9. 


19 That is, Wyandot. The spelling ‘‘Wondot’’ is used throughout this manu 
script. 


20 That is, the Allegheny. 
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| ns and my self went over in the Canoe to the Fort leaveing 
\ | a hn squay na n Ind it) ho ( 14 s of it’( \ , 
I is Trom Kitt nning it their « ne y] ( We were ( l 
to the Fort and after the Gov had 1 le some E Urys 
Designs of the English and their Strength at Fort Cumberland he 
sstus Ordering Me First some dinner and Sending 2? S ll Loafs 


by one of the Indians for me & mi Wife, he lso sent elt 
r me as I had Lost my own in the Bastinading at Kittannir 


\ Returned Across the River To our Eneampit g¢ Place where we T 


Fort DuQuesne Inclines to a Square but is Something Rounding on the 


f iF n 

Side next the Land It is Made of Loggs Laid at Some dist 
ne another and Fill* in with Earth Between & Stockades that 
es ab' 5 or 51 feet above the Earth the Freneh had Cleard bt 25 
es of Land about the Fort from the Fork at the Confluence of the 
Rivers up towards the Land But the Stumps of the Trees remaind 
Cleard Land reach? a little better than Muskett Shot from the Fort 
he Trees seem* To Be Kill* for some distance Farther than where 

vere Cut down 2? 

We Set off From our Encamping Place the 3° day after our Arrival 
nd Proceeded towards Loggs Town, keeping near the River in 
g the Land to Loggs Town appeard very hilly and many of the 
Hilis was Steep and some Considerable ridges But even the Hilly 
appeard to Be rich rood Land and Kit for Tillage ind in the 
ttoms in gen! Both on the Ohio River & its Branches were exceeding 
r ind very fit for Indian Corn or other Grain. We Cross‘ 3 Consider 
e Creeks between Du Quesne & Loges Town, when we came to Loggs 
we found all the Cabbins waste but Three, we Pass* on ab' 3 miles 


1 


Farther to a small Creek where was Rich Bottom Land and there we 


Kneamp* that Night, Being the Seeond Night from the Camp oppos 
Fort Du (Juesne The next Day we cross’ Beaver Creek where we 
Kneamp® a little before night, we forded it S! Beaver Creek is not 


gable for loaded Battoes without a Fresh is in it. We proceeded 
‘rom Beaver Creek Towards Muskingom and Travell* but a F* 


Miles that day & and the next day Capt John Peter with my Son and 


' ‘ - ’ 
iWwo \lore Prisone rs and i Ind ans overtook | Ss we nad | tT I 
M. de Contreecoeur « ipt red the English fort at the fork of t Ohio, Apr 16, 
754 nd r built nd commanded Fort Duquesne on e same s George 
s Albert. The } tier Forts Pe ylvania, IT, 39, 63, 66-67 
I sketches of Fort Du ne, see speci y. S i H K k 1 


py ) is Albert p. cut I] opposite p Q 
] lestruc n of Logstown, the chief Eng sh trading s $s region, was 
striking illustration of the effect upon the Ih sof B k's 
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daughter at the Small Shawnee Town By w I Pass* abt 10 Miles a] 
Fort Du Quesne where | saw my Children But abt 20 [rods?] dist 
and Desired Leave to Bid them Farewell But was not Permitted to 
it or to speak [to] them. We Travell* in Company 3 days till we Cross 
Muskingom, the Place we Cross’ was abt 20 miles nearer Ohio R 
than the Old Traders Road.** After Leaveing Beaver Creek ah l 
miles we Found the Land less hilly Till we Cross* Muskingom ar 
greater Part of it very good Land. I dont remember that we cross 
large Creek between Beaver Creek and Musking/um] tho’ we ( ¢ 
severall small Creeks and rivers But none fit for Navigation for Batt 
Muskingom *° is Very much of the Sise of Swetara ** at the Pine Fo 
as To Breadth But not so deep But a Fine Clean Sand Bottom without 
Rocks or Stones and might be usefull for Battoe Navigation — 
We Turn* down the Side of Muskingom Towards Ohio and Tra 
2 or 5 Hours along the Bank of Muskingom under a High Steep R 
w°? was within a Few Rods of the River. After Passing s‘ ridge we e 
to Level Rich Land Well Timbered with the Same Kinds of Timber as 


Pensylvania Land w*" continued for abt 5 miles and appeard the Sa 





Sort of Land Towards the Norwest as far as I Cou" well see — we C 
tinued Travelling near the river for ab‘ 10 miles thro’ Land Cove: 
with the ground Oaks of Barrens But yet the Soil Seem* pretty good 
the s* barrens seem* ab‘ 14 Miles bro* at the Broadest part and ende 
the House where an Eng: Indian Trader had Formerly Lived and w 
was an Indians House Both of w® were deserted, S? Two Houses sto 
Close on the Bank of Muskingom where was 2 small Springs Under S$ 
Bank Containing Exceeding Good Water — Muskingom Seem" dee] 
here than where we Cross* it But not much Broader, the place w 


Cross? Muskingom I Judge was abt 25 miles Above these Cabbins 
Eneamp* here one Night and that Night my Son was Permitted to Sl 


with me — In the Morning Cap' John Peter Told me To Take Leave 


my Son for that I wou’d never see him again — he said he expected t 
24So vague are these details that the exact route that was followed across O 
ean only be cor etured. The ‘‘Old Traders Road’’ probal ly refers to the ( 


Trail which led from Fort Duquesne to Detroit. Stuart and his party, however, s 
to have taken the Moravian Trail, several miles to the south, and to have 
northwest after crossing the Tuscarawas. See map of Indian thoroughfares 
bert, op. cit., II, opposite 104, and 107; also see map in Thos. Pownall, M 
British Colonies (London, 1776), frontispiece. 

Probably the Tuscarawas, the main branch of the Muskingum, is really 
stream intended. 

Swetara Creek flows through Lebanon and Dauphin counties, Pennsylva 


the Susquehanna River. 


27 Compare the description of the same locality in [William Smith], Hist 


Account of B iq et’s I rpea {yainst the Ohio Indians, 1764. (Cin 











5 21 les Being pret large SI ( | 
es of S here I Parted w ! ~ .s a 
' s to Bu Poor Son « T 
| Leave of me, But Expected Koll Ro 
Fort Du Quesne To the Shawnee Tow) 1 was Tied f his Hiy 
he Girt of the Saddle To Prevent his F: g off Aft ¥ 
ve Set off for the Wondot Town, Takeing t r 
sin the way w*" Lay Between Their Town & Se 
\ we had Left the Traders House on Musking ‘e I p 
vy Son we Travell® ab‘ 5 or 6 miles Thro Hasel Bus et l 
Bushes or Shrubs, To the Edge of a Long Savam ve J 119 
Kdg t abt 12 les Le ng it « Left e 
nt Slanting across it where it was abt 4 miles Broad. we st Co 


ip the Savannah about 7 miles Leaving it on the right hand Till 
e to a great Buffaloe Lick where we met a Wondot Indian w 
Kill? a Buffaloe there the day Before, I saw the Meat w*" I - 
) or 6 Hundred Weight, they said it was but a Small Buffalo 
sa Bull and But young and not got to its Full Growth, The Me 
ired Exactly Like Beef and as Fat as Cattle w" had been Fatted F 
g in the Usual Manner That Country Planters generally Fats their 
From what I Saw of the Savannah, and what Informations t!] 
ns gave about it | judged it To Be ab‘ 50 miles in Length and in 
general ab‘ 4 or 5 miles in Bread' In this Savannah th Sor 
ll Islands or Riseing Grounds tho’ not many, & perhaps not 
5 miles, these islands Contain from ab‘ 3 acres to ab' 5 or 6 Acre 
Land and are generally well Timbered with red & white oak &e. and ap 
Very Rich Ground and were Cheifly Covered over with Pidgeo 


Dung, and a great many Large Limbs of Trees had bene Broken di 





> P ) ] } ° ] } ’ rT’) ‘ 
eat Quantitys of Pidgeons that roosted on then The greatest Part 


Far of the Savannah Land appeard Very Fit For Indiar 


Hemp and required no other Clearing than Burning the Grass and W 


is 
e other Parts of Said Savannah Had Hassocks in it But did not ap 
vet and swampy a small Creek or Brook v Empt 
" 1 at the above Two Houses or Cabbins R long 
Q , h, the water of s* Creek was very good Water for drinking 
From the Savannah we set off in the Morning and Travell’ a Norwest 


Course very hard and reach* the first Hunting Camp of the W lot 

tion that Night by dark, which was in the Fork of a Cre \t said 
Camp was Three Cabbins of the Hunters and ab' 8 Hunters Belonging 
em & here we got a refreshment of Indian Hominy without Salt 


S very acceptable to Us for we had Eat no Bread Since Leaving Fort 


uu Quesne But the Two Small Loaves or Roles of Bread of ab‘ 14 [lbs 
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each w the French Gov’ gave Us & haveing Lived only on Meat wit} 
out Salt and Frequently very scarce even at that — After Tarrying her 
one day we Proceeded to the next Wondot Hunting Came[eamp] w \ 
reach® in a days hard Travel and Lay pretty near north from the other 
here we found 3 Large Hunting Cabbins and a Pretty Large Creek y 
seem to Run ab‘ a South West Course and was Probably some of ¢] 
Branches of Sioto. It was not navigable here either for Battoes or 
Canoes, At these Hunting Cabbins were very large Quantitys of Meat 
consisting of Buffaloe; Elk Deer and Boars Meat, But there Seem! mor 
of the Deers & Boars Meat than of the Elks or Buffaloes, A good Part 
of their Meat was seaffolded and some part of it was Barbacued after 
the Indian Manner for keeping — From the savannahs to this place | 
Judged we Travell® in these 2 days abt 36 Miles — The Ground in Gen. 
eral was very Level But rather descending Towards the Northwest ; 
North, and exceeding rich Land this whole distanee and well Timbered 


with out any appearance of Hills at all that were Even as high as 15 
Foot unless the Bank of Some pretty large Creek — In this Land we met 
a good many Small Runs of Very good Water, the timber was chiefly 
red oak & white oak very large & tall w some Black Walnut Trees, 


Some of w were very Large —and also some Locust Trees, some of 





[which] were a Foot over and pretty tall —the soil was Black & very 
rich and very sufficient Quantitys of land fit for meado| ws}. 

From the Second Hunting Camp we Proceeded to a Third distant a 
we arriv’ ab' an Hour after dark with Hard Travelling 
from the morning. The Course of this days Travel was to the Eastward 
of North East, We Encamp" at a Pretty Large Creek w® run 
Easterly Course and w I Take to be the Head of Stony Creek,** h: 
were three Hunting Cabbins and a Large Quantity of Meat in tl. 
Consisting of Deers Meat, Raccoon, Wild Cat, Beaver & Plenty of Bears 
Meat but no Buffaloes nor Elks Flesh at this Camp — there were 9 Ilunt 
ers Belonging to this Camp Besides Women and Children — The Lai 
we Came over this day was like the Two Former days Travel in Point oi 


22) miles at w 


Levelness But appear* to be a Thinner Soil and more inclin® to a Cla) 
Ground, and had great Quantitys of Timber on it, Cheifly Maple Trees & 
Sugar Trees Both of w*" were very large Timber. the two Sorts did not 
seem To Be Interspersed among each other But each Sort seem* prett 
much by itself, There were also some Hickorys and small red Oaks and a 
Few white Oaks But the white oaks were very Large Timber, here w 
tarried one Night and in the morning Set off very early for the Wondot 
Town w the Indians call Canuta & the French Sandusky, We got 
within 5 miles of the Town this day by Travelling hard Till ab‘ 8 ° Clock 
28 Stuart seems to have confused the Huron River, which is evidently intended 


here, with Stony Creek, which was near Detroit. See post, note 32. 
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night from ab‘ 8 ° Clock in the morning — our Course Today being 
the Same as Yesterday, In abt 2 Hours Travel from the morning 
Came to very rich Land well Timberd with Shagg Bark, Hickory, 
great Plenty of Ash, and in some Places good Quantitys of Large Tall 
White Oaks, this Kind of Land Continued Till abt 3 ° Clock in the After- 
on when we Came to a Chesnut Ridge of abt 4 miles over, not so deep 
the Last described Land But yet good Plowable Land Fit 
After we Pass’d the Chesnut ridge we came into a Black oak Land 
th hardly any Grubs, very Thinly Timberd But what was on it was 
ry Lofty Thriveing Timber,— much the Same Sort of Soil as the 
] 


Chesnut ridge and Continued so to Stony Creek w" Creek we Cross® 


i 


on our right we Left 3 Indian Hunting Cabbins Where the Indians 


en were Encamp* to whom I was sent; for ab‘ 2 miles we Travell* 


Thro’ a ridge of rieh strong good Land well Timberd w*" various sorts 
Timber, We then came on a Savannah w was ab' & miles Broad and 
12 miles Long w™ had 4 or 5 Islands of Timberd Land on it, The 
Timber white and black Oak and Hickory & the Islan 


res of Land on them; this Savannah was rich good Land Fit for In 


s from ab‘ 2 to 5 


n Corn, Wheat and Hemp, this Savannah had Great Quantitys of 
Shells of various Sorts & Sizes on it Some of w™ are Perriwinkles,. & 


rs have some resemblance of mussle Shells But are much Larger, 


s Savannah as well as the Large One of 50 miles Long Before men 
ned Bears Large Quantity of very Tall Wild Grass w*® makes good 
Hay for Horses & if mowed at the Proper Season. It is as high [as] 
Mans Knee By the end of the First Week in May It seems Probable 
t the North End of the great Savannah above mentioned reaches Very 
‘to Some Part of Lake Erie, After Passing the Savannah we Came 
rich Land well Timberd w' White Oak, Black Oak & Hickory, But 
(he fly Hickory, we ineamp this night ab‘ 4 miles From the Savannal 
nd ab‘ 5 miles from Sandusky and in the morning Proceeded on To 
Sandusky where we arriv® abt 9 ° Clock, this Last 5 miles was some of 
he Highest Land we Travell* over since Parting w" my Son at Musk- 
rom and more Stony than any I saw in all That Country there Being 
Large Solid Rocks 20 or 30 Foot But no Higher than the Surface of the 
Ground, there were also a good many Loose Stones, some Flat & Sor 

Round, Some of them Flag Stones, At Stony Creek *° we saw very good 
Stones for Grindstones and the Indians afterwards got a Grind Stone 
b* 41 in. 
ick — The Indians also got some where on this Creek (1 suppose) near 
e Head of it an Indian Baskett Full of Ore Being ab' 13 lb. of ore. It 


} 


belong® to the old Indian squaw who was one of the Chief Leaders of the 


there for the French at Detroit of ab‘ 3 Foot Diameter and a 


2? That is, the Huron River. See ante, note 28. 
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Wondot council at Detroit, She earried the Preist some of the San Ore 


ere Ek 
(as She gave me to Understand) the vear before and She said it was vy 
good, She afterwards Carr® him this Baskett of Ore also the Colo 
of the Ore was like Silv', with some Specks of a Brassy Colour and th 


whole very Brittle & Heavy. Some of the Outside « 


f it was of a Rust 
Colour, and when Broken had a very Fine Grain like Steel - | 
Sandusky,*°® Call* by the Indians Canuta is a Small Indian Town Con- 
taining 11 Indian Cabbins in it, only 3 of w°" are Constantly Inhabit 
the whole were formerly Inhabited by Wondots who Built a Stock; 
Fort in it to defend them against the Cherokees and Catawhbas, but t] 
Fort is now entirely deeay* and Broke down, — Said Sandusky is now 
used as the Head Quarters of the Wendot Hunters dureing the Winter 
Season, who Hunt on the Borders of the Head Branches of Sioto. 
Hunters leave the Cheif Wondot Town *! (w™ is ab‘ 2 miles distant fro: 
Fort Detroit on the East Side of the river or Strait that Comes down 
From Lake Huron) ab‘ the Latter End of October and Proceed wit 
their Familys in Canoes round the West End of Lake Erie keeping Clos 
to the Shore Till they go Round To Stony Creek**? w™ is abt 18 miles, or 





one Days Paddle of Canoes to the Eastward of the River that Comes 
From the Small Lake near w** Sandusky or Canuta Stands. The Hunt- 
ers go up said Stony Creek in their Canoes w™ their Familys &e ab‘ 18 
miles from its Mouth where they dig Pitts for their Canoes (w are 
made of Burch Bark) on the Dry Land and Put said Canoes in them Till 
the Spring follow*. the Canoes are put so Deep in the Ground or Pitts 
that the Edges are Level w™ the Surface of the Earth, They make thes 
Pitts Slanting that the Water may run from under the Canoes w™ they 
Raise From the Ground By setting them on Platforms made of Bark and 
Supported by Peices of Wood —they make Sheds above their Canoes 
to Keep them dry and clean — they take this method of Pitts to Prevent 
their Cracking by the Sun — From the Place where they Leave their 
Canoes they disperse themselves into small Parties of 2 or 3 Familys To 
Their respective Hunting Camps w™ are scituate abt 10 or 15 miles Dis 

80 This Indian village, probably on the site of Old Fort Sandusky, was on 
south side of the strait between Upper and Lower Sandusky Bay. Old Fort San 
dusky, built by the English about 1745, was captured by the French about 1748, and 
represented the furthermost outpost of the British traders. See Lewis Evans’ M 
of the North American Colonies, 1755, reproduced in Charles Whittlesey, Early 
History of Cleveland . . . (Cleveland, 1867), 83; Emilius O. Randall and Daniel 
J. Ryan, History of Ohio; the Rise and Progress of an American State (New York, 
1912), I, 396-97, 203-204; Lucy Elliot Keeler, ‘‘Old Fort Sandosky of 1745 and t 
Sandusky Country,’’ in Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society Quarterly 
XVII, 357-430. 

31 This town of the Wyandot was on the present site of Sandwich. 

82 These details show clearly that Stuart had in mind the Huron River. See ante, 


note 28. 

















+ ‘ ; }>] ; ; 
ore eording to the \ re o the rl wh i I] 1! 
place wl e 1 r Canoes re Left ¢ Send or ¢ { 
such things as they have not Immediate Occasion for at tl 
{ DS r ( DD Sad Ket ther Cl i ) I 


or t r Time of Hunting they give notice f one Hunting ¢ 1 
er to meet at Canuta On a Certain d iV, Whit thr ! | 

Holds Their Couneil, In time of hunting the Wondot Town is 

| Deserted Exeept a b' Poor Wor en W ve no rel nes 

s to take care of them and they are Left to Take Care of the Tow 


-rovis® are Left with them To Support on till the Hunters return 
\\ dots Hunting Ground Begins at the West End of Lake E: 
e River that Comes from Fort S‘ Joseph Emptys in to the Lake 
Said River Emptys into the Lake ab‘ 40 miles from the Mouth of the 
Strait that Comes from Detroit to Lake Erie, this River from §S 
seph divides the Hunting Ground of the Wondots from the Hunting 
Ground of Outotowas,** The Wondots Hunts and Traps for Beaver &e 
reing the Whole Winter Season From the Latter End of October Till 
ddle of April and By ab‘ the 1* of May they are generally all 
n’ to their Towns — 
From Lake Erie up the Strait that Emptys Lake Huron there are no 
French or Indians Settled on Either Side Till you get abt 11 miles up 


e is one Family Settled on the East side; ** then 2 miles Higher up 


Begins the French Settlements w™ extend abt 4 miles in Length along the 
he river mentioned here is the Maumee. Possibly Fort St. Josey refers t 
French stockade on the east side of the St. Joseph River, at the present site of 


W yne, Wallace A. Brice, History of Ff t Wayne - 
8), 13. More probably Stuart refers to the well-known French fort on St. José 
Michigan in the vicinity of the present city of Niles, Michigan It is in 
to note that Father George Paré of Detroit has recently found in Quebe 
St. Joseph burial register, 1720-73. It will probably be published in a su 

ssue of this Review. See Parkman, op. ecit., I, 59, 62. 

e existence of two rivers called St. Joseph, and the rather hazy ge 


tion that Stuart received by hearsay, would account for the confusion with 


py Fort St. Joseph. All the evidence of the manus ript points t the better 
known post near Niles, Michigan. 
+**QOuntot was’? Outotoways is of frequent occurrences ) thy n 


is a copyist’s error for the word ‘‘ Ottawa.’ 
These details are somewhat inaccurate. From Lake §& Clair t Detroit 
ws almost due west at first, and then for its lo f . ! t 


south to Lake Erie. Central Detroit (the older portion of 1 city s on the 


nk, and modern Windsor and Sandwich, on the Canadia sou r! re 
it one time loosely termed, ‘‘South Detroit.’’ Stuart aseended the river from 
ke Erie, and most of the French and Indian settlements whi he describes as on 


east side were actually on the south side. 
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Strait or river, their Plantations are Laid out on the River 3 Acres jy 
Breadth and 100 Acres in Depth from the River, Each Plantation Con, 
taining 300 French Acres ** w* Seemd rather Larger than the Englis 
Acres a Square Cont® 10 Perches on Every Side is a French Lose. : 
French Perch is 7 Ells Long. Each Ell is a yard & Quarter English 
Measure —the French that are Settled in said 4 miles amount to a} 
27 or 28 Familys the Wondot Corn Feilds are Higher up the river a 
Join on the Side next the French to Cap‘ Jarvis’s Plantation (S* J 
vis *? is a French Cap' of Militia). abt 2§ miles Higher up than ( 
Jarvis’s is the Wondot Town Containing abt 60 or 70 Houses and at the 
Upper End of the Town Towards Lake Huron Stands their chureh, and 
Joining to it is the Priests House Garden and Plantation, The Wondot 
Town Contains ab' 230 Warriours, ab‘ 70 of w are Boys from Ten to 
Seventeen Years of Age, for Such they earry out to War with ther 
when They go to War They have a Camp at some remote Corner f 
where they do the miseheif ab' 15 miles distant and there they Leave S 
many Boys with some older People and Two Women to Take C 
their Camp and To it They Bring their Plunder. 

About 2 miles above the Wondot Town Stands the Tawaw Tow 


between These Two Towns Lives Three French Familys - there are also 
Three Plantations in this distance Belonging to Three Freneh Mere! 
who Live in Fort De Troit The Tawaw Town Contains ah' 90 Hous 
or Indian Cabbins But no Chureh for the Tawaws are a Heathen Nati 
& not Proselyted to the Roman Catholick Religion, — They are a Bar! 

ous Savage Nation and very wicked Soon after Braddocks Battle the 
Rip' up the Belly of an English Woman Taken at the Battle who w 
Big w™ Child, and Took out the Child & Boild and Eat it and Cut 

Woman all To peices — They also Kill’ 2 Prisoners of Braddocks Mi 


in a most Inhuman Manner, Cutting off their Leggs, Sealping t! 


' The French acre, or arpent, was a linear measure of a little less than 193 
instead of 26214 feet, as calculated by Stuart. Ordinarily the older French grant 
were two or more arpents in width on the river front, and forty arpents in dept 
Such a grant would be in the ‘‘first concession.’’ Land in the rear, extending 
inland, constituted the ‘‘second concession.’’ In most cases the American gover! 
ment validated these old French grants and their existence has been one of t 
chief factors in determining the location and terminology of the streets in th 
of Detroit. 

87 Louis Gervaise, who was born at Montreal, April 12, 1708, married there, Fé 
ruary 18, 1737, Mary Magdalene Langlois, a native of Detroit. Later Gervaise camé 
to Detroit and located near the site of modern Sandwich. He was a captain 
militia, and was buried at Detroit, February 7, 1763. Denissen’s Detroit Genea 
ogies, mss. in Burton Historical Collection. 

38 ‘*Tawaw’’ (Tawa) is an abbreviation for ‘‘Ottawa,’’ which is often used | 
the copyist. The Ottawa village mentioned here was on the site of modern Walke! 


ville, opposite Belle Isle, and was the seat of Pontiae. 
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leing the Seull & — The Tawaw Warriours are not num 


rous have 


» Lost many in the Wars they haveing been very much C 


oncern in 


Ineursions and Attacks made on the English of Pennsylv*, Virgini: 


& I saw 2 Companys of them going To War ag‘ the English 


one Ol 
95> Warriors and Another of abt 35 Warriors, One company went ab 


s after the other, these 2 Companies I suppose Contain? most of 


r Warriors There are no other Indian Towns or Nations Settled 
- Detroit on the East Side of the Strait than the above that M° Stuart 


Knows of Except an OutOtaway Town on Lake Huron ab‘ 20 miles above 
| 


Detroit From that said OutOtaway Town 25 Warriors went against 


Fort W™ Henry on Lake George on the Expedition in w™ s* fort was 


faken,*? w®® Warriors he Suppose were more than Half of all the War 
s of that Town 


e French have a Settlement ab‘ 5 days Travel From Detroit on 


Part of Lake Huron w* must Lay Far Towards Oswego For Cap‘ Jarvis 
Owns a Saw Mill There Told M* Stuart that he Cou’d go from | 


Saw Mill to Oswego, Crossing Lake Ontario, in 3 days or 34 days The 


Wondot at Detroit Told M' Stuart that they Cou‘ go from their Town 
Canoes Along the North Side of Lake Erie Till they 


ti 


got Between 
Briskell @ & Fort Niagara and then Cross the Lake in their Canoes and 
ter Crossing the Lake, Travel the Rest By Land and In this Method the: 
Cou go from their Town to Oswego in 10 Days & return again w' Load 
(‘anoes in the Same Time M* Stuart Was Told By Cap' Jarvis That 
French and Indians had Two Forts at the Settlement where His Saw 
Mill was,** But he Cant Tell what Nation the Indians Belong@ to nor The 


‘umber of them or the French there, Only he Knows in general that the 


French Settlement there was Small But that there was a French Com 
nder there On the DeTroit or West Side of the Strait that E1 iptys 
Huron there are no Inhabitants Either Freneh or Indians Till vou 

come within ab‘ 1} [miles] of Fort De Troit or abt 16} miles From La 

Erie and at s* Distance of 14 miles from the Fort Stands an Out 


; ‘ 
OLOWAY 


Chis village it is impossible to identify, especially as the details regarding its 
m are rather puzzling. Twenty miles from Detroit would not bring the 
eler to Lake Huron, but to the St. Clair River. Indians of the Ottawa t . 
found on the Canadian side of the St. Clair River. 
40 Fort William Henry, at the southern tip of Lake George, was capt J ‘ 
Fret and Indians, August 10, 1757. The presence of Ottawa in this expedition is 
i striking illustration of the wide range of the war parties in the Fre: ind Indian 


War. See R. G. Thwaites, France in America, 149 763, (New York, 1905), 209 
211: Pp st, note 46. 


41 Evidently Stuart greatly confused these details, sinc¢ l 
roit was through Lake Erie to Niagara, and then directly to O 
42 ‘*Briskell’’ is probably intended for ‘*Presque Isle.’’ Stu 

nee, naturally made numerous mistakes in French pri per 


Probably this sawmill was somewhere near Fort Ni 





~) 
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Town Containing abt 52 Houses the Cheif of w* are Small, and Contains 
in the whole ab‘ 70 Warriours Besides Young Boys — this is the Town 
that Peter Looney ** Lived in who Can Tell the Number with Greate 
Certainty But he Thinks the above Number Cannot be Far Wrong — +} 
Above are all the Indian Towns that are any Way near De Troit 

The next Nearest Indian Town that he Knows anything about Is an 
Outotoway town at Fort S‘ Joseph 7 days Travel Westward from De 
Troit. It was at this place Capt Smith was Prisoner who was bro 
there from Voss’s Fort when taken in 1756,*° Capt Smith Told M° Stuart 
that these Indians appeard disposed to Join the English if they Con‘ 
get a Proper Opertunity to do it and its Certain that while Capt Smith ‘ 
was at De Troit the Outotaway Indians Both of Detroit and the Town 
on Lake Huron Appeard very Fond of Conversing with him while at 
De Troit w®® was From Deec® 1756 Till Ap* 1757 ** w gave the French 
Commandant at De Troit So much Dissatisfaction that he Orderd Cap 

44 Nothing definite is known of Peter Looney, although he was probably an Eng 
lish prisoner who was held by the Indians. See Proposed Settlements on the 0] 
1750, p. 10, Toner Transcripts, Library of Congress. 

45 That is, Fort St. Joseph near Niles, Michigan. 


tu 


46 Captain John Smith, who was born in England in 1698, eame to Pennsylvania 
about 1730, and finally settled in Augusta County, Virginia, in 1740. Captain Smith 
was a famous Indian fighter, and with seventeen men for three days he held Fort 
Vause (Vass, Voss, Vaus) on the headwaters of the Roanoke River, near the present 
site of Christiansburg, Virginia, against a force of about 300 French and Indians. 
Finally Captain Smith was foreed to surrender, June 25, 1756, and was taken pris 
oner by the Indians. It has been stated that he was taken down the Ohio and 
the Mississippi by his captors, thence to France, and was returned to Virginia by 
1758. The statement by Stuart, which from all the evidence appears the more pro! 
able, would indicate that Captain Smith was taken prisoner to Detroit, and then 
sent forward to France. These details regarding Captain Smith and Voss’s Fort 
afford another illustration of the wide range of the Indian war parties. They show 
also, in connection with other evidence in the manuscript, that English captives from 
the Pennsylvania and Virginia borders were frequently taken to Detroit. See ante, 
note 40; post, note 60; W. F. Boogher, Gleanings of Virginia History (Washington, 
1903), 330-32. 

For the necessary clue to locate Voss’s Fort and to identify Captain Smith, I am 
indebted to Mr. W. G. Stanard, Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society. 

47 It is possible, that the Captain Smith referred to here was Captain James Smith, 
who was captured by the Indians on the Pennsylvania frontier in 1755. Captain 
Smith was in Detroit about March, 1757, and doubtless saw Stuart. He eseaped in 
1759. Darlington, op. cit., 75 ff. 

48 This paragraph, taken in connection with the following one, is quite important, 
testifying to the favorable inclination of the Indians toward the English, and to the 
difficulty the French experienced in holding their savage allies. These details are all 
the more important in view of the aggressiveness of the English traders at this time. 
Their farthest post, at Sandusky Bay, was comparatively near Detroit. Pickawillany, 


near modern Piqua, Ohio, had also been an important trading center and outpost ot 


English power in territory supposedly French. 
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» Keep to his own Room, For he did not Like his Making so Free 
Indians But Capt Smith did not obey the Commandants Orders 


Still Continued Useing his Influence with th Ind ans To Bring 


1 Be under In Tradeing & liveing w" the English who did not di 
the Indians to go to War for them But only to Live in Peace and deal 
hem, and what Disadvantages they were under in dealing with the 
h, & the Indians themselves are Sensible that the English Supplies 
much Cheaper than the French w the Indians Feel more Sensi} 
the Loss of Oswego than Before, and those Indians who Assisted 
By the other Indian 
ns for doing it who had But Small Parties Engaged in that affair 
ere obliged By the French To Send some The Takeing of Osws 
ypen’d the Eves of the Indians to See their own F lly in Assist 4 


French in Takeing it 


French most in Takeing Oswego are reproach 


French oblige their Indians to go to War against the English by 
atening the Nations that Refuse with Bringing Another Indian 
n on them To Cut them off, and they Cred‘ these Threats the more 
Seeing the Suecess the French have against the English and by 
ing that the French Formerly at Settleing De Troit Cut off Great 
t of the Wondot Nation and obliged the Rest To Submit To them and 
Papists —a party of abt 18 OutOtaways were Forced To go out 
st the English But Return* Back Again the next day and Went 
heir Hunting Camps and Sent Two or Three of their People to Fort 


it When the Gov’ Enquired the Reason of their not going to War 
vas answerd that as he had Threatened to Cut off their Town By 
ring the Tawas on it they did not Know but he might do it in their 
nee and therefore Tho' Proper to Come Back To Take Care of it 
OutOtaways even of DeTroit are still Heathen and have not Km 
| the Popish Religion M’ Stuart Says he is certain that tl 
taways in Gen' wou’d Be very glad of an Opertunity of Turning to 
English and Even the Tawas who have Warr‘ most For the Frenc] 
st the English had Several Times Attempted To Destroy the French 
d Cut off the French Entirely But were Discover’d and Prevented 
‘ort DeTroit Is a Stockade, Its a Square with Bastions and the 
next the Water had Three Bastions, But they have no Cannon In 
Fort or Settlement Except a Small Mortar w™ its said they ve in 
their Stores — The Fort Takes in ab‘ 4 (or 5) Acres of Ground 


Contains abt 70 Houses w™ are Built of Loggs & Coverd wit Boards 


hb‘ an Ineh Thick, Cut at a Saw Mill But have No defence agt Bombs 


y 


the Side of the Fort Next the Water is Very Weak and may be 
ly Thrown Down By Mens Pushing against it, they have no Earth 


Wh t p ag' t] e Stock des nor Liners for the Seams xcept some 
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Small Stakes of ab‘ 5 or 6 Foot high and People with Small Arms from 
without may Easily Kill those in it th[{r]o’ the Openings between +} 
Stockades the Houses in the Fort are Built in Streets and are a mue} 
Better defence than the Fort itself — The French have 18 Familys Set 
tled Between De Troit Fort and the Outotoway Town and their Sett! 
ments On the North ** of the Fort Extend ab‘ 6 miles up to Lake Huron 

the French are Settled in a String along the Water Side But have no 
Settlements off of the river — M* Stuart Thinks the whole Number of 
French Familys In the whole De Troit Settlements will Amount to But 
ab' 360 Familys,** and he has seen their Militia under arms at their gen- 
eral Muster w Amounted to Only abt 220 Men — 

M' Stuart got to Sandusky ** Dee" 21* 1755 and Continued there Til! 
Christmas and then he was Carried to the Popish Preists House on the 
Little Lake ** where the Indians Had a great Council at w® the Preist 
and the Head Indian Traders Assisted and it was determin® that M" 
Stuart and his Wife was to be Carr* By the Indian Traders To the Place 
where they Lived w* he Supposed was at Fort S' Joseph, But by the next 
Morning the Indians alterd their determinations & Coneluded to Keep 
him among themselves w™ they did Till Ap" 27, 175[6] and then they 
Carr* him & his Wife w'® them To the Wondot Town at De Troit where 
They Lived and the 25" of June 1756 They were Sold to Two Popis! 
Preists One of w*" was a Jesuit who Lived at the Wondot Town,"* and 
with these Preists they remaind Till they had Workt Out their Ransom 
money w*" am‘ To ab' 24 Pennsylv* Moneys Worth of European Goods 
as they sell at retail Price in the Country Stores, The Ransom Mone; 
was work’d Out By the 1* of March 1757 After w*" they work‘ one month 
for 30 French Livres and on the 13" of Ap* they w Capt Smith, Rich* 
Joyee Tho* Millakin W™ Brattin and John Gill * were Sent off By the 

49 More correctly, to the east of the fort. 

50 That is, Lake St. Clair. 

51 No census of Detroit is known prior to 1779. Possibly this estimate of the 
number of families is fairly accurate, but if so, the strength of the militia was very 
evidently under-estimated, since the proportion of fighting men in a trading post, 
as Detroit, was always very large. 

52 The Wyandot winter quarters on Sandusky Bay. 

53 That is, the trading station and mission at Junundat. 

54 Probably this was Father Pierre Potier, who became asistant to Father Armand 
de la Richardie at the Huron Mission (then on Bois Blane Island) in 1744. The 
mission was moved when the Huron took up their abode on the south shore of the 
river, on the site of present-day Sandwich. Here was established the church, L’ As- 
sumption du Detroit, the religious center of the Huron. Important extracts from the 
records of this church have been published in the Ontario Historical Society, Paper 
and Records, VII. Father Potier died July 16, 1781, and is buried under the nave 
of Assumption Church. 


55 Apparently these were all English captives. This statement affords further 
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( ¢ By Troit to Montreal where The 


vy continued 4 Days Prisoners 


t] Put on Board a Schooner for Quebeck at w*® They were 

‘d (all of them But Capt Smith for 2 m°® and then on Jul 

93.1757 Were Put on Board a French Cartel, and Arriv® Aue 21: 1757 

28 davs Passage at Plymouth old England F vhence t \ ere 

sent to New York. 

Constant Orders given By the French Gov" & French Preists at 

De Troit To the Indian Parties they Send ag' the English Is To Kill 
nd destroy all, Save none Unless it be one for their Own Us 

De Troit they have 2 Saw Mills and 5 Grist Mills that M* Stuart 

s of the Saw Mills & 2 Grist Mills go By Water, 2 Grist Mills 

Wind and one by Horses It Takes ab‘ 10 Days Paddleing in a 


From Sandusky Round the West End of Lake Erie To F\ 

will Take Two or 3 Days more to go by Land, there Being a 
Small Lake or Bason ** that Puts out from Lake Erie w** Takes Two o1 
at its Mouth w* Joins the Main 
Lake in an Hour or Two — They Come with Canoes all the Way f 


Fort St Joseph °* But have a Short Carrying place in the way 


s to go round it and may Be eross 


trom 
Fort S' 
Is only a Stockade Built to Protect the Indian Traders and M! 


S rt Sat ie Thinks They have abt 27 People Belonging to it 1 


it W Con 


iS 


f Traders & their Servants and the Head 


Trader is the Gov or 
} 


was he who headed th Part 


i 


{ f Commander at the Fort and it 
| +h and Indians that De Stroy Voss’s Fort The French have no 





Settlement at all at St Joseph, But only a Tradeing House Fort Ome 
ISO a Tradeing House with a St wkade For its security and here the 
Shawnese Trade; Fort Omey Is Probably Some where ab‘ Sioto 
English captives in the French and Indian War were taken to Detr 
e numbers. 
inte, notes 46 and 47. 
ese mills were a well-known feature of the Detr land ‘ 
th century. One subdivision of the city is still called Wi 1 
s are often referred to in local literature. 
‘That is, Maumee Bay. 
At Niles, M chigan. 
For Voss’s Fort, see ante, note 46. This is anothe sti f r 
g range of Indian war parties at this time. 
s is a striking example of Stuart’s diffi es W I s 
st plausible explanation is that ‘‘ Fort Omey’’ refers to F n 
I e’s Creek at the start of the portage to the St. Mary’s. Soon r the 
captured Pickawillany, which is not far off, Loramie, a Fret S ed 
d did a thriving trade with the Indians Loramie’s w ng } ‘ 
r, for the Miami, rather than the Shawnee, since the er we fly the 
tward, in the Seioto country. See Randall & Ryan, op f., 162-63, 167; A, A 
G1 m, ‘‘Military Posts, Forts and Battlefields in the State of O} 1 Ohio 


gical and Historical Society Quarterly, III, 30 11 
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The Land about De Troit in Gen' is Extreamly rich and Great Quan. 
titys of Bottom Land along the rivers Fit for Grain and Considera}), 
Quantitys of Summer Wheat there w* is exceedingly Good and an Acre 
of their Ground will Produce as much as 2 Acres of our Common Land 
They have But one Smiths Shop at De Troit and He Is Cheifly Employ 
in mending of Guns, They are Furnish* with most of their Smith Work 
from Montreal and almost Every thing they Wear Comes from France 
they are not allow’ To make Linnen nor hardly Any thing Else ther 
De Troit Furnishes Du Quesne *? w™ a Considerable Quantity of Pr 
viss* they Raise a Great Deal of Peas But Little Indian Corn & Oats and 
very Little Barley and M* Stuart Saw no Rye — nor any Flax or Hemp 
Almost Every Planter of Note Has a Small Cart w goes with one H 


. Two Horses - 


and some w' 

What is call? Junundat in Evans’s Map“ is only a Tradeing Hous 
and Popish Preists House where the Preist and Traders Live Dureing 
the Indians Hunting in the Winter, and when Hunting Time Is over t} 
Preist & Traders return to Detroit which is their home — Evans’s May 
Is prodigiously Wrong in makeing Indian Towns at Sandusky for ther 
are None there Except the inconsiderable one at their Head Hunting 
Quarters, for the Winter Season, above deseribed — he makes Indians 
and Towns also at De Troit w™ had no Existance But in his own Imag- 
ination or that of his Informers — and the Indians Nations are Suppos' 
Vastly more Numerous than they really are, Partly from different Names 
given to the Same Nation by the French, English & Indians, and Partly) 
From the Same Nations Being Sometimes divided into Severall Towns 
and Each Town a different Name — 

M* Stuart was Inform‘ By the Indians that the French have a Back 
Way “* to go from Montreal to the Mississippi By Water all the Way 
Except one or Two short Carrying Places, one of w™ is pretty Difficult, 
that this Back Way Is Said to be Thro’ Lake Superiour and requires 
Three Months to Perform the Round or Voyage — he Understood that 
the distance Between part of Lake Huron and the West End of Li 
Erie was But small and Almost made the Land Between the two lakes an 





62 Fort Duquesne, built by the French at the fork of the Ohio in 1754. 


63 These corrections are quite significant. Lewis Evans’ map of the North Amer 


ican Colonies, published in 1755, was long a standard authority, and the errors t 


which Stuart calls attention were very generally followed by the writers and cartog 


raphers of the period. See Randall and Ryan, op. cit., 597-98, 205-206; 


’ 


duction of Evans’ map in Whittlesey, op. cit., 83. 

84 This was doubtless the route from Montreal to Lake Huron by way 
Ottawa River and Lake Nipissing. Stuart’s information, however, was not 
gether correct, for there were many more portages, and the route was much mort 
difficult than he implies. 
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sland — he Travell* on Horse Back 3 days from Stoney Creek on the 
south west Side & End of Lake Erie where near the Lake were great 
Quantitys of Land, over flow* in Winter But dry in Summer and Pro 
uced Great Quantitys of Grass, the Land off from the Lake for Said 3 


ys Travel Appeard very good a Shawnee Indian Cheif drove Two 
Cows and a Bull in 1756, from Fort De Troit Round the West End of 
Lake Erie down to the Great Shawnee Town at Sioto™ & the Same In 


> 


had Three of Shingas’s Cows w™ were w™ Calf and Brot them 
to the said Shawnee Town — Shingas’s Cows were part of those 
lred from the English ** — 

M' Stuart Says the French make Considerable Quantitys of Hay near 
e Strait that Comes up from Lake Erie, w® they Load on Two Canoes 
‘astned to One another and Wait Till they have a Fair Wind and then 
Sail up with them against the Stream — he says the Water of the Strait 
Between Lake Huron and Lake Erie is Shallower near Lake Erie than 
at Detroit *7 and Is by no means deep Enough for Vessels of any Large 
Burthen — he says the French Indians at St Joseph Pays 10 Buckskins 

Blanket & as much for a Shirt, that he Learnt this from what he 
Heard Cap' Smith Mention of a Speech he made to S* Indians of S 
Joseph who are OutOtoways — Capt Smith was adopted as One of their 
Sachems Instead of one that was Kill? (I think) at Takeing Voss’s 
Fort and he so far Influene’d said Indians as that they were for Cutting 


‘the French there and Fleeing to the English Immediately But Cap 


Smith was affraid they wou’d not be able To get off Safe and So advised 
m to defer it Till a more Proper Time — M* Stuart says the Out- 
Otaways are the most Numerous Nation of Indians in all that Countrey 
In summer the Wondots &e are Partly Employ* in Hunting Near 
Home in the Peninsula Between Lake Huron & Lake Erie — When the 
French Send out the Indians To War They give them a Shirt a Flint & 
a Steel but give no reward for Sealps. At Detroit Since Braddocks bat 
tle two Papists who were Captivated with Stuart join’d the French, one 
Irish & one Duteh — 
65 For a list of the principal Shawnee towns in the Scioto Valley, see History of 
Ross and Highland Counties, Ohio (Cleveland, 1880), 33. 
* Doubtless these cows were part of the plunder that was taken in the raid upon 
the Great Cove and the neighboring settlements. 
This statement is probably incorrect; there were shallows between Detroit and 


Lake Huron, but none in the direction of Lake Erie. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and in the New. By 
Roger Bigelow Merriman. Vol. III, The Emperor. (New York 
The Maemillan Company, 1925. xxiv, 695 p. Maps. $5.50) 

This able volume appears as the third in a series to be complete with 
four treating of the rise and spread of the people of the Iberian pen 
insula. To the two earlier volumes, which traced the relatively modest 
Spanish developments in the Middle Ages and under the Catholic Kings, 
it adds the thrilling tale of a Spanish Empire swept onward by a com- 
bination of amazing and apparently accidental circumstances to primacy 
in the Old and to domination in the New World. The volume bears 
fittingly the title of The Emperor, not only because it limits itself to the 
events of the reign of Charles (1516-56) but also because this sovereign’s 
restrained but masterful personality stands inalterably in the very cen- 
ter of Spanish achievement in his day. Since in the first flush of trans- 
oceanie discovery and colonization Europe was still very much a self- 
contained continent, the author was well inspired to let his material fall 
into two distinct parts, tracing in the earlier section the line of Spanish 
development among the powers of Europe, and then turning to the whol- 
ly independent and palpitating enterprises by which a motley crew of 
conquistadores made their grey and austere homeland the fortunate mis- 
tress of the western hemisphere. 

In his approach to his material as well as in its treatment Professor 
Merriman meets all the rigorous requirements of present-day scholar- 
ship. By means of his preface and, more particularly, by bibliographical 
notes attached to the successive chapters he aequaints the reader with the 
printed and unprinted sources from which he drew his information and 
follows this up with a roster of the principal secondary writers and their 
works. Authoritative estimates make these notices extraordinarily valu- 
able for the student. But it is above all by the form, spirit, and em- 
phasis of his volume that the author registers his adhesion to the most 
recent historical school, for his theme —in spite of the title carried by 
the volume — is not so much the emperor or any group of men about his 
person or otherwise exercising authority, as it is the social-economic mass 
called Spain and the forees acting upon that mass within the period ot 
Charles’s reign and pushing it upon a traceable path of development. 
Of course Charles and his ministers and generals emerge in the discus- 
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ior are they not fore Ss, that is, factors in the problem ? But that in 


pathetic response to our momentarily dominating sociological inte) 


ests the proportions have changed for Professor Merriman IS ind cated 


e fact that a long line of eminent predecessors in this field, such as 
ertson, Baumgarten, and Armstrong, frankly fell, in wrestling with 
s same material, into the methods and implications of pure biography. 
en Ranke, who in his study of Die Spanische Monarchie almost for the 
e directed attention to economic concerns, was still so much 

er the literary influences of an earlier age that he was moved to give 

s story a largely biographical caste. But let us guard against exag- 
n. At least in this reviewer’s judgment the chapters dealing with 
internal problems of Spain are particularly timely and well executed, 
the revolt of the comuneros (Chapter XXII) and the administra 
ve-economie movement of the country (Chapter XXIII) standing out 


as models of a sane and balanced treatment of a complicated matter. In 


e vexed question of the state of finances, trade, and agriculture under 
irles it has hitherto been a common custom to take an extreme posi- 
n and to uphold the thesis either of a pronounced decay or of an un- 


tigated prosperity. A close reéxamination of the evidence obliges the 


wuthor to hold a middle ground and to show how growing decline in one 


epartment often runs parallel with improvement in another. Without 
1 


ne plung into the abyss dates from the reign of the emp: ror’s 


1+ ¢ 
t 


and successor, Philip. However, when the author’s attention swings 
1 the domestic picture to external matters and directs itself upon the 
issionate conflict with the French, the Lutherans, and the infidel Turks, 
oes not hesitate to bring Charles, as the unchallenged master in this 
ld, to the front. Here a change of tone occurs and the pace properly 
ecomes dramatic; but either because the ground has already been so 
refully worked that little that is new remains to be turned up or else 


ecause this section, while notably accurate, is lacking in imaginative 


artistry, it fails to arouse the interest attaching to the sociological and 


ultural chapters. If this is not merely the reviewer’s fancy, it would 


serve to prove that the law of compensation holds in history as in life 


+ 


f 


d that the gain accruing from our present scientifie formula is balanced 
loss of dramatic intensity and imaginative glamour. 

This opinion is, and is not, supported by Part II, dealing with Spain 

nthe New World. True, the same viewpoint obtains in this section and 


he same solid criteria; but because by the very nature of the material 
lividual aetion irrespressibly rises to the surface — an action enshrined 
the heroism of a Magellan, a Cortés, and a Pizarro — it happens that 
en under the repression imposed by the scientific method si mething 


the halo of romance gathers around the tale. If many readers, youth 
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ful ones more particularly, will continue to read Prescott, that prefer. 
ence will serve to throw quite as much light on the reader’s historical 
outlook as on that of Professor Merriman. However, two strictures can 
not be easily overlooked. Although the author would have remained 
well within the scope of our contemporary definition of history if he had 
pictured the Maya, Aztec, and Peruvian civilizations of which we hav 
recently learned so much, quite like the Spaniards themselves he chos 
to move past these wonders with practically closed eyes; and should 
allege that he was driven to compression by considerations of space, th 
reader might counter with a second stricture to the effect that the author 
wasted —the word is hardly too strong—a considerable number of 
pages on the countless expeditions of lesser conquistadores which add 
only unimportant details to the story. Inevitably the modern scientit 
ideal aims, together with accuracy, at completeness. Besides being t 
only possible ideal of our time, it is, as already said, an ideal worthy i: 
itself. Wherefore we ought perhaps to accept the logie of the situati 
and show no trace of irritation when we encounter one or another « 
uneseapable drawbacks. 


f 
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FERDINAND SCHEVILI 


The Chief Sources of English Legal History. By P. H. Winfield. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1925. xviii, 374 p. $4) 

Careful and thorough lawyers as well as serious students of histor) 
should find this book of greatest value. It will not only save time; it will 
prevent dangerous errors. Indeed, it is not too much to hope that it may 
even stimulate further research in legal history by providing a har 
book to the intricate labyrinth of sources of information in that field. 

The materials for historical research on legal questions have always 
presented great difficulty to the novitiate. They have been written in 
three languages, two of which are dead. Many have not been published 
and must be sought in manuscripts scattered in innumerable libraries, 
public and private, on two continents. Even the printed sources are 
often musty, discolored folios of uncertain date and authorship. bh 
dices are generally not to be had, and even when attempts have been 
made to provide them, they are notoriously bad. More serious is the 
tremendous difficulty of estimating the authority with which the author 
of the source speaks. Dr. Winfield’s book will help materially to make 
these rough places plain. 

The method which is followed is as effective as it is simple. The pre- 
liminary chapters deal with the necessary equipment for legal research 
and diseuss the existing bibliographical guides. A chapter is devoted to 
Anglo-Saxon sources and another deals with the Roman elements 1m 














| o] s] ] \\ Tl ec bulk of the book, howe ver, covers the pe riod ir mn 
936 (Provisions of Merton) to 1765, when Blackstone first published 
(C‘ommentaries A few books of later date ar listed, but one 1s lett 


the 1 ipression that there is either no researe} worth doing In re 
nes, or else the materials are so simpl that he who runs 
Within the main period covered the sub: 
covers ‘‘Statutes,’’ ‘‘Public Records,’’ ‘*Case Law,’’ *‘ Abridg 
> and ‘‘ Textbooks.’’ 
A ief description of the chapter on ‘‘Statutes’’ will show the splen- 
inner in which the author has attacked his problem. The first see- 
presents in sharp contrast the modern and the ancient conceptions 
statutory law. This should serve to warn the student against the 
ginal sin of reading present-day institutions into mediaeval researches, 
rning which cannot be too often repeated Then follows a clear 
position of a number of technical points in respect to the study of 
statutes, some of which are certain to present considerable difliculty to 
eginner. The classification into public, private, and local acts; th 
\d of citation, the internal arrangement of statutes, their cor 
neement and duration, and the scope of judicial interpretation are 
ng the more troublesome of these points. The remainder of the 
pter is devoted to a critical bibliography of the original and secondary 
es of enactments, including a very useful chart showing these 
ces in tabular form. The last section contains a carefully selected 
' guides to and commentaries on statutory law. 


bibliographical guides are by no means mere book lists. After 


( title there is an invaluable note, ranging from a few lines to 
of pages. These notes are perhaps the best part of the book for 


nelude a brief sketch of the life of the author (where it is s 


| 


scope of the work, and an estimate of its value and authorit) 





? 


ious purposes. There are frequent comments on style and met 
in a number of instances a bibliography of editions is given 


of manuscripts, the discussion is particularly good. These sources 


sent a special problem beeause of their geographical dispersion and 
nsie difficulty. Dr. Winfield has not only given many clues to the 
of manuscripts, but has written an indispensable guide to their 

il comparison and evaluation. 


lhe book was written primarily for the American aud 


rrowth of a series of lectures given at Harvard University 1925 
his reason, the apparent neglect of the modern period in Engl 
history may be pardoned. The interest of an American in tl 


lopment of English law may not stop with the Revolution, but it 


es considerably less direct after that time. From the point of 
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view of the scientifie study of legal history, however, it is unfortunate 
that more space was not devoted to the newer sources of legal develop. 
ment during the past century. The brief section on ‘‘ Delegated Legis. 
lation’’ barely touches a group of sources which are certainly as diffi 
eult as the ‘‘ Abridgments,’’ to which a chapter of thirty-eight pages 
devoted. 


1S 


improved. Indeed, what is most urgently needed (as suggested by Dean 
Pound in his excellent Introduction) is a companion volume covering the 
sources of legal history in the United States. One is tempted to add 


But for the American lawyer or historian, the book could hardly | 


plea for similar manuals for economies, sociology, polities, and, in fact 
all the social sciences where library work is important. In time and 
effort saved, such guides would more than prove their worth. In excel- 
lence of execution, Dr. Winfield’s book should stand as a model for them. 
Ropney L. Mort 





Humanism and Tyranny. By Ephraim Emerton. (Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1925. vii, 227 p. $4) 

One of the objectives of the humanists was unhampered investigation 
of all life’s problems, courageous attack on all unreasonable authority, 
Professor Emerton presents in this book for the first time in English a 
number of writings of some fourteenth century humanists that deal wit! 
the question of tyranny. The main facts of the book center around Co- 
luecio Salutati, the most accomplished scholar of his day, who held an 
important administrative position in Florence from 1375 until his deat! 
in 1406. His treatise ‘‘De Tyranno,’’ which is given in full, was in part 
based on the treatise of Bartolus of Sassaferato, ‘‘De Tyrannia,’’ whic! 
Professor Emerton also includes. Then follows a chapter devoted to 
the ‘‘Tyranny of Frandeseo dei Ordelaffi,’’ tyrant of Forli, a typical 
Italian tyrant of the fourteenth century, the most troublesome of th: 
tyrants arising in the Papal States during the absence of the popes in 
France during the Babylonian Captivity. It was Cardinal Albornoz 
that overcame Francesco and the other tyrants in the Papal States; 
therefore, appropriately, the author has included some extracts of th 
‘*Ordinanees of Cardinal Albornoz,’’ which were used as the governing 
bases of the Papal States from 1357 to 1816. 

The last two chapters contain a treatise by Bartolus on ‘‘Guelphs and 
Ghibellines,’’ and some letters by Coluecio in defense of humanist studies 
The historical introductions concerning European and Italian condi- 
tions in the fourteenth century, as well as those prefacing each of the 
contemporary documents, are excellently written. 

Probably the most interesting part of the book for students of Amer- 
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an history is that in which Professor Emerton presents an illuminating 


Li 


comparison of the American political party system with that of Italy in 


fourteenth century (pp. 261-71). Another ve ry informing observa- 

of the author shows how Mussolini at the time of the writing of 

e book (Mareh, 1925) is dealing with a situation similar to that in 
Florence in the fourteenth century (pp. 59-63 


C. CC, ECKHARDT 


The Pape rs of Sir William Johnson. Prepared for Publication by the 
Division of Archives and History, Alexander C. Flick, Director and 
State Historian. Vol. IV. (Albany: University of the State of 
New York, 1925. xvi, 898 p. Maps and Illustrations 

Though the appearance of the first three volumes of the Sir William 
johnson Papers went unnoticed in the reviews of this journal, few works 

a similar character could be of greater importance to scholars inter- 
ested in the history of the Mississippi Valley, of the West, or of the Unit- 

| States for the period 1750-75. During this period, but very few col 
mists occupied a more prominent and influential position than did Sir 

William Johnson. For his services in the French and Indian wars he 

was knighted by George II and given a grant of £5000 by Parliament 

\s ‘‘Colonel and Sole Superintendent of the Affairs of the Six Nations, 

their Allies and Dependents’’ he played a decisive part in keeping the 

Iroquois from joining the French. The importance of this ean hardly 

be overestimated. As Superintendent of Indian Affairs in the North- 

ern District from 1755 to 1774, his influence upon imperial policies and 
western history was great. The English commanders-in-chief treated 

Johnson with marked respect and as an equal. This was in marked con 

trast to the treatment received by Edmund Atkin, Superintendent of 

Indian Affairs in the Southern District. He had to follow Lord Lou 

doun around waiting for months for an interview and for his commis 

sion and instructions. 

Johnson was a member of the most important land companies which 
were projecting new colonies in the Great West. He owned and man- 
aged vast landed estates near the frontier in New York; here he built 

fortified mansion, Johnson Hall, where he lived like a semi-feudal lord 
and entertained his numerous and distinguished visitors, both white and 
red. On March 16, 1764, he wrote to General Gage (p. 370): ‘‘I have 
nexpressible trouble, every Room & Corner in my House Constantly full 
of Indians, each individual of whom has a thousand things to say, & ask 
and any person who chooses to engage their affections or obtain an as- 
cendenecy over them must be the greatest Slave living & listen to them 
all at any hour.’’ In this letter he asked for 200 light short guns and 
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£5000 sterling for presents. Thomas Barton, a missionary, wrote to 
Johnson (p. 867): ‘‘I have transgresse’d the Rules of Politeness in the 
Length of this Letter; but my Heart is so full of the Pleasure I receiy’d, 
and my Thoughts so carried away with the Remembrance of the agree- 
able & happy Moments I had the Honour to spend, in Johnson-Hall, that 
I have forgot my Duty, and indulg’d myself in a Paper-Talk with you.”’ 

Johnson’s position caused him to correspond with practically all the 
leading English generals that came to America, from Braddock to Gage: 
with practically all of the governors of the middle colonies and Virginia, 
who came and went from 1750 to 1775; with leading imperial officials in 
London; with great colonial merchants and land speculators; with mis- 
sionaries, especially those sent out by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (discussing not only how best to pro- 
ceed to save the souls of redmen and frontiermen, but also how the 
missionaries could best secure titles to choice tracts of lands) ; with men 
like Benjamin Franklin and Dr. William Smith, Provost of the College 
and Academy of Philadelphia, an institution which was later to become 
the University of Pennsylvania; with Indian agents like Croghan, Me- 
Kee, Stuart, and Claus; and with numerous persons whose humbler 
positions often typified more clearly the life of the average man during 
the generation before the Revolution. 

Volume IV (1763 to 1766) will prove interesting to him who would 
discover what books a colonial gentleman read, how the militia in New 
York was organized and regulated, how the price of ginseng and furs 
varied, how the new imperial policy of enforcing the Navigation Laws 
affected the sending of beaver hats from Pennsylvania to New York, or 
how the aristocrats of New York secured, often with fraud, titles to 
choice frontier lands. It will also prove highly interesting to him who 
would penetrate beyond the frontiers of our present knowledge of George 
Croghan’s famous mission to the Illinois country in 1765, of Colone! 
Bradstreet’s expedition to Detroit in 1764, of Colonel Bouquet’s relic! 
of Fort Pitt and expedition into modern Ohio, of Pontiac, or of the Iro- 
quois and the Indian trade. These subjects serve only to suggest what 
a rich storehouse the Sir Walliam Johnson Papers are. 

Volume IV gives us the picture of General Gage giving less time t 
strictly military affairs than to the business affairs associated with the 
new imperial standing army in Ameriea and trying to reconcile the post- 
war zeal for economy in London with the pressing needs of the frontier 
in America. Though he might establish by force posts in the interior, 
such posts could be maintained only if the Indians aequiesced, and to 
secure their consent, Gage had to rely upon the Indian department. 

In this volume one might hope to find material bearing upon the in 
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tion of the American Revolution, but the imperial officials whose 
4 PS lay principally in the Great West and whose interests were lara ly 
gricultural did not seem to be deeply interested in such legislation as the 

sugar Act of 1764 and the Stamp Act. The Stamp Aet is seldom n 
1 1m Johnson’s correspondence and when mentioned, is often rel 
gated to a postscript In a letter to Governor Colden dated November 
1765, Johnson outlined his attitude as follows (p. 869): ‘‘T have 
the Extraordinary Tumult at New York, and the Extravigant 
Le ths to which the deluded Mob were led, I realy dont know what to 
Sav to such an audacious Insult on his Majestys Government, Garrison 
& Officers of the Crown, in my opinion (allowing all their Arguments on 
irdship of the Stamp Act) their late behaviour might in some 
asure Justify any proceedings against them, and if something is not 

ne here, or at Home in consequence thereof Adieu to their pretended 
Darling the Brittish Constitution in Ameriea.’’ Evidently those 
rs are in error who suggest that Johnson’s death in 1774 
s hastened by his travail of heart and mind in trying to decide 
ther to remain loyal to his king or to support the revolutionists 
General Gage expressed himself as follows to Johnson (p. 861): ‘‘I 
ertain that you are a better Friend to the Colonies than all those 
Folk: who take such Pains to make the world believe them so.’’ Non 
tation agreements meant the disruption of the Indian trade and 
it almost impossible to secure the necessary Indian presents and 
resulted in chaos in Indian affairs. Johnson’s salary, power and 
tige as Superintendent, and his extensive land operations were prem- 
upon continued dependence and cordial relations between the col 

es and England. 

lhe material in Volume IV will not demand any important revisiot 


form and content of our conventional history ; it will, however, add 


s to generalizations and supply interesting and significant details 
s stout volume is pleasingly printed in large type and is embellished 
portraits of Amherst and George III, modern views of Johns 
and contemporary maps. The editorial work is excel tj: Fe 


n to print all the Johnson manuscripts, including draft 


bills, accounts, ete., is commendable and in | ppy cont 
‘ustom of p nting only the doe ments written by | mH 
ng those written to him. \dded interest and value is g 


e by the material presented in the introductory pages 
unfortunate, however, that the policy was adopted of giving 
ntroductory essay in each volume in which the layman or the n 
phyte might find important generalizations, significant facts pointed out 


lasummary of the material in each volume. Such essays would help 
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interest some taxpayers in this type of historical work. Scholars who 
have used the British Calendar of State Papers or the Illinois Historical 
Collections have come to appreciate an introductory essay written by an 
editor who has lived for months or years with the documents whieh }y 
has prepared for the press. Probably only some future biographer of 
Johnson will work over all of the Johnson documents as carefully as thy: 
staff of editors have done. He who has used a work like Thwaites’ 
Early Western Travels will also regret the paucity of footnotes. The 
dates covered by each volume should have been added to the title. The 
scholar who has used the time-saving list of documents printed at the 
beginning of each volume in the Documents Relative to the Colonial His- 
tory of the State of New York, or who has lost time trying to see if g 
document is printed in the J/linois Historical Collections, will greatly 
regret the false economy of not giving three or four pages to such a list 
in each of the volumes of the Sir William Johnson Papers. A full and 
detailed index is to appear in the last volume of the series. 

The delight of the scholar in using these volumes will always be tem- 
pered by the regret that the officials of New York did not happen to 
decide to print them before the disastrous fire in 1911 which destroyed 
so many of the Johnson manuscripts. By heroie efforts, however, some 
were saved. Copies of documents destroyed were utilized whenever they 
could be found, and the eriginal Johnson manuscripts in the New York 
State Library have been supplemented by documents found in such 
repositories as the Publie Record Office in London, Library of Congress, 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, the Illinois Historical So- 
ciety, the American Antiquarian Society, the New York Historical So- 
ciety, and Harvard College. Probably about all important manuscripts 
relating to Johnson that are in existence have been discovered and pre- 
served through the labors of Stone, Van Laer, Day, Nelson, Hastings, 
Holden, Sullivan, Flick, and others. The Papers of Sir William Johnson 
when completed in the contemplated eight volumes will be a monument 
to the industry and enterprise of the officials of the Division of Archives 
and History of the state of New York. 

A. T. VOLWILER 


The Virginia Frontier, 1754-1763. By Louis K. Koontz. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Scv- 
ence, Series XLIII, No. 2. 1925. ix, 11-186 p.) 

In this book the author ‘divides his time about equally between the 
familiar highway of history and its hitherto untrodden trails. The 
western claims of Virginia, her conflict with the French, colonial apathy 
and the resulting disaster come under review as a well-known prelude 
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+> the efforts of Dinwiddie and Washington in protecting the Virginia 
r. It is in this latter portion of the book that the jungle is en- 
and light thrown upon dark places. From this study there re- 
rst of all a rehabilitation of Governor Dinwiddie as an able and 
cht official working under many difficulties for the expansion of Vir 
and, after that became hopeless, for her protection. Plunged al 
at the beginning of his administration into a quarrel with the 
Burgesses which left him long suspect, the Governor persevered until 
y by integrity and ability he won their support. His activities in 
securing reluctant funds and in rousing an equally reluctant 
litia, his steadfastness in supporting Washington as well as his good 
lement in oeeasionally curbing him all these are thrown into high 
ef When paralysis finally closed Dinwiddie’s career in 1757, he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had rendered the Virginia front 
nregnable to Indian attack. 


More important, however, than the revaluation of Dinwiddie is the 


ier 


description of the forts, built by him on the frontier. They are here 
enumerated eighty-one in all their strength noted, their location 
fixed, and the reason given for their placing. This is by far the most 
luable part of the book, making it possible for the harassed teacher of 
story to treat with precision a topie which previously pedagogie disere- 
had moved him to mention with reserve. The only regret the reader 

ean feel at this point is that the book is not reinforced by a map. 

One ean only wish that the author had explored more by-paths: there 
were many such open to him which have been either overlooked or delib- 
erately passed by. He might have raised for himself a small monumen- 

m perennius had he traced out the activities of that Ohio Company 
whose responsibility for the war he so explicitly recognizes. How much 
of Dinwiddie’s interest in western expansion was due to his membership 

1 the company, to what extent did the standing of the Washingtons in 
the company account for the ‘‘disecovery’’ of the youthful George, how 
far was the western policy of Virginia determined by the influence of the 
Company in House and Council — these are questions that would seem 
to lie within the scope of the theme. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Washington in the French and Indian War’’ does not 
do much toward piercing the nebulosity of his career during this period. 
The account seems vague and diffused. Details are omitted and pre- 
sumably from set purpose, for they are to be found in the sources used 

It is to be taken as a matter of course that a volume in the Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies will rest on careful research. The manuscript 
sources are the Huntington Collection in California, the Washington 
Manuscripts in the Library of Congress, and the inevitable Draper Col 
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lection in Madison, Wisconsin. The footnotes reveal that the Colonia] 
Records and secondary authorities have been well used. 

In noting some seeming shortcomings in the book, the reviewer does 
not wish to be hypereritical. After all, a book must be written by its 
author. If the theme be worth while, if the contents justify the title, 
if omissions do not invalidate the main work, he must be said to haye 
indited a good matter. There can be no doubt that he has done so in this 
ease. 

R. S. Correritn 


The Quebec Act: A Study in Statesmanship. By R. Coupland. (Ox. 
ford, Clarendon Press, 1925. 224 p.) 

‘*It is the purpose of this essay,’’ the author states in the introduction, 
‘*to explain how it happened that when the thirteen southward colonies 
severed their old-standing ties with Britain the great colony in the 
North, very recently aequired and by conquest, not by settlement, con- 
tinued in its new allegiance.’’ The book is divided into four sections: 
(1) The French-Canadian Question; (2) Murray and Carleton; (3) The 
Quebee Act; and (4) The Crisis. To this discussion is added a short 
**Conelusion.’’ 

In the first section the author traces the history of the period between 
1763 and 1774, showing how British officials were grappling for t! 
first time with the problem of governing a colony which was peopled }y 
Europeans other than British inhabitants. The author claims to be able 
to see in the history of this period a recognition by Great Britain of ¢] 


three elements of French-Canadian nationalism, the Catholic religio: 
the French language, and French civil law. By so recognizing thes 
three elements, writes the author, Great Britain avoided ‘‘the Irish 
tragedy’’ so far as Canada was coneerned. As Murray and Carleto: 
were the principal characters in the history of Canada during this 
period, the author devotes to them the second section of the book. T 

third section deals with the passage of the Quebee Act, the arguments 
for and against it, and explains briefly its provisions. The ‘‘Crisis”’ 
eame during the American Revolution when Montgomery and Arnold 
led their expeditions against Canada and when, after 1778, the Fren 

attempted to win over the French-Canadians to the side of the allies 
against Britain. Briefly stated, the author’s explanation as to w! 


Canada did not follow the thirteen colonies into rebellion is that 
Quebee Act gained for Great Britain the support of the clergy and t! 
seigneurs and that these classes, who regarded the Quebee Act as a sort 
of charter of liberties, were able to keep the habitants from siding wit! 


the Americans even if they could not enlist the active support of th 


Qt 
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habitants. ‘‘Without the Quebee Act,’’ writes the author, ‘‘they [the 
would still have lost the thirteen colonies. With it Canada at 
was saved.’’ The author then goes on to show that the pol cy of 
Quebee Act worked out for the benefit of Canada in later years 
‘ven in 1837 it cannot be said that the poliey of the Quebee Act had 
failure. Yet Lord Durham thought so. . . By federation, in 
Canadian public opinion adopted and endorsed the policy of the 
(juebee Act; . . Piss 
The most striking thing about this book is that a scholar could make a 
iwh and unbiased study of such a volume of evidence and come to 
such erroneous conclusions. Because the author is able to see, or to 
that he sees, that the policy of the Quebee Act worked out to the 
te advantage of Canada, he regards it as conclusive evidence. as 
‘statesmanship’’ of Carleton. 
is very peculiar, to say the least, that the author is able to assert, 
pparently in good faith, that the Quebee Act did work out for the 
ate welfare of Canada. The policy announced in 1774 did gain 
pport of the clergy and seigneurs — why shouldn't it do so? — and 
is was influential in keeping Canada from going into rebellion, but 
if this was true a tremendous price was paid for this support. The 
ts were growing away from the old régime before 1774 and what 
(uebec Act did for them was to bring them back under the authority 
riest and seigneur, a situation in which it is by no means clear they 
lly eared to be. To the British element in Canada in 1774 the Quebee 
\ct was a clear violation of the promises made in the Proclamation of 
1763 in order to attract settlers to the region. Instead of being the con 
tion of the policy of 1763, as the author seems to believe, the Wue- 
> Act reversed that policy. 
In view of the fact that trouble with the thirteen colonies was rapidly 
pproaching, it was doubtless the part of wisdom to make concessions 
to clergy and seigneurs, but is it clear that Britain had to give such full 


onit 


gnition to French-Canadian nationalism in order to get the support 
these influential classes? The aim of the Quebee Act was to keep 
nada French, but no sooner had the American Revolution closed than 
e Loyalist and other American migrations brought into Canada a 
ng British element which eventually outnumbered the French-Cana- 
ans. The outeome has been racial friction from that day to this. 
his is one of the fruits of the Quebee Act. The author does not succeed, 
erefore, in demonstrating the ‘‘statemanship’’ of Carleton in connee- 
n with the Quebee Act. 


there have been so many interpretations placed upon the Quebee Act, 


the reasons for it and its consequences, that there is a real need for 





’ 
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a scholarly interpretation of this important measure. If the reader 
takes up this book hoping to find such an interpretation he is doomed 
to lay it down in disappointment. The present volume cannot be con- 
sidered as having much value in this connection. In facet, it would be 
misleading rather than helpful. 


WILson P. SHorrripg: 


The Correspondence of William Hickling Prescott, 1833-1847. Tran- 
seribed and edited) by Roger Wolcott. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1925. xxi, 691 p. Frontispiece.. $7.50) 

This collection of the correspondence of William Hickling Prescott 
may be of value to some future biographer, and the historical student 
will oeeasionally avail himself of the copious index to investigate special 
points, but the reviewer who feels bound at least to skim nearly seven 
hundred large and closely-printed pages is tempted to ery out Cui bon: 
It covers the years from 1833 to 1847, and contains a mass, almost a 
conglomeration, of letters to and by Prescott, and about his affairs. For 
example, there are some fifteen letters that passed in London between 
Richard Bentley, the publisher, and Colonel Aspinwall, to whom Pres- 
eott had given full power to arrange for the English appearance of the 
Conquest of Merico. They show two careful business men sparring in 
ordinary fashion for the best of a bargain, but they throw no light on 
Prescott’s personality, and they give no biographical facts. <A large 
number of Prescott’s own letters deal with the business of getting mati 
rial for his historical work —the gaining for his representatives of ac- 
cost of copying and of permission to copy. A little of this is a sug 
gestive reminder of the diffieulties under which a man worked who could 
not inspect his originals with his own eyes, but few students will care 
for the multiplicity of similar details. There are many letters to friends 
and scholars accompanying gift copies of Prescott’s works, with replies; 
and similar correspondence regarding scholarly works presented to him. 
Almost the only family letters are a few to Mrs. Preseott, written on the 
occasion of short absences from home; and these are mostly mere chron- 


cess to European collections, the procuring of copyists and engravers, 


icles of travel —the discomforts of trains and steamboats, hours of ar- 
rival and departure, friends met, ete. The most interesting personal 
letters are those to Madame Calderén, whose husband was some time min- 
ister to the United States and some time minister to Mexico. Notwith- 
standing its bulk the volume evidently contains only letters to be found 
among the Prescott papers in charge of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. The editor has apparently ignored other interesting corre- 
spondence of the same period. For example, he neither includes nor 
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summarizes tne important letters which passed between Prescott and 
Washington Irving in 1838-39, and which are reprinted by Pierre M. 
Irving in his Life of his unele. 

In view of Prescott’s infirmity it is not, perhaps, surprising that his 
correspondence 1s not so revealing as that of other men. Almost the 

letters sent in autograph were those to his wife. The blind trae 

an with a stylus between guiding wires, with the knowledge that the 
result must be deciphered and transcribed by a secretary might well 
repress the spontaneity so desirable in personal letters. Everywhere 
Preseott shows himself a courteous gentleman, thoughtful, appreciative 
of the many helpful favors that his friends gladly bestowed, proud, but 
not unduly proud, of his literary successes and his honors. Almost never 
s there much of real charm. Of his correspondents Madame Calderén 
lone seemed able to eall out the expression of lighter personal qualities. 
The subjects of their letters range widely, and give a glimpse of personal 
interests and relationships. Several entries, for example, show glimpses 
of the romance of Longfellow and Frances Appleton as it developed 
under the observant eyes of Boston and Cambridge. It is to Madame 
Calder6én, during her residence in Mexico, that Prescott writes for lists 
of native birds, flowers, and trees at different altitudes, that he may make 
vivid his descriptions of marches during the Conquest. The personal 
touches in his letters to male correspondents are always in excellent taste, 
but verge on the formal. Indeed, it is by showing that Preseott appealed 
to so many and such worthy friends, rather than by any direct revelation 
of personality that the collection confirms the traditions of his geniality 
and attractiveness. 

[It is not clear why the selection is confined within the present limits 
It begins abruptly with a letter regarding Spanish manuscript sources 
for the Ferdinand and Isabella. It ends abruptly with a letter from 
George Bancroft regarding Milman’s review of the Conquest of Peru. 
The introduction says nothing as to the earlier or the later material 
available, and gives no indication whether further publication is con- 
templated. Letters of the youthful Prescott, before his disastrous acei- 
dent, and letters, if there are any, of the time when he first struggled 
with the knowledge that his partial blindness would be permanent might 
be revealing; and it might be interesting to know how he expressed him- 
self in the later period, when he was himself full of honors, but his ecoun- 
try was passing into more troubled times. Might not a selection cover- 
ing more years but far more carefully pruned have been of greater ser- 
vice to most readers? Of course only those who have had access to the 
entire collection can say. 

W. B. Carrns 
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The Laterature of the Middle Western Frontier. In two volumes. By 
Ralph Leslie Rusk. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1995 
xiii, 457; vi, 419 p. $7.50) 

This is a work produced by vast industry — we had almost said erudi- 
tion, if it is a result of learning to make so comprehensive and usefy] 
a compilation. Within limits necessarily somewhat arbitrary the author 
has apparently covered the field intensively and with excellent judgment 
and discrimination. These limits are geographically the states bordering 
on the Ohio River, with Missouri (especially its metropolis St. Louis 
and Michigan centering at Detroit introduced for good measure. That 
is to say the author considers Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, and Michigan the ‘‘Middle Western Frontier’’ for the period 
which he treats. This brings us to the second limitation, that of time, 
for an arbitrary date (1840) is taken as the close of the frontier period 
in these regions. With these carefully kept fenees in mind, the fields 
covered by the nine chapters of this work, after an introductory chapter 
on ‘‘Cultural Beginnings,’’ are books of travel, newspapers and maga- 
zines, controversial writings, scholarly writings and school books, fiction, 
poetry, and the drama. The final chapter discusses the ‘‘ Vogue of British 
and Eastern Writers’’ in chosen fields. The most of the second volume 
is filled with bibliographies corresponding to the previous divisions of 
the subject. 

We shall not be surprised if these bibliographies prove to possess the 
most lasting value to the owners and users of this work, epecially as the 
author has carefully indicated the several historical and other libraries 
in which each title may be found. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that the 
bibliographies are not included in the index, since, although they are 
earefully alphabetized and classified, they are of such considerable extent 
that an index reference would aid in locating authors and titles. 

Carefully as the author has done his work and inclusive as it is wit! 
regard to all forms of printed writings, it is somewhat to be deplored 
that he has found it necessary to keep so carefully within the boundaries 
he erected for himself. The settlement of Tennessee ran so near: 
parallel with that of Kentucky ; and the southern portion of Indiana and 
Illinois and the eastern section of Missouri were so distinetly related to 
both Tennessee and Kentucky that Knoxville and Nashville seem to have 
claims to stand beside Louisville and Lexington. Moreover, the arbi- 
trary time limit of 1840, necessary perhaps in making the compilation, 
might well have been over passed in specifie cases with advantage to the 
subject. 


Having said this, however, we must praise the inclusiveness and thor- 
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eughness of the work as a whole. No student of our western history 
fford to be without it, and we prophesy that it will become increas- 
rly valuable as more and more interest focuses on the western field. 
While not a book which will be ‘‘read at a sitting,’’ the author has made 
no mere catalogue, but with his classifying and listing has given us 
ich to enjoy and to meditate upon. The chapter on poetry is not so 
neless as it would seem. Some of the quoted stanzas of W. D. Gal- 
rher, for instanee, give a distinet thrill of pleasure 
The portion of the book which will be most discussed, because the most 
original and the most open to differences of opinion, is that on the 
iltural beginnings of the Middle West. The American frontier after 
e French and Indian War began to move across the mountains to the 
estern valleys, there to encounter the remnants of a remote civilization 
ft by the French predecessors, concerning which Mr. Rusk well says, 
‘Throughout the West, communities of Frenchman, living under such 
conditions as those which have been deseribed, retained, it is true, an 
ost inalienable social charm, but soon lost nearly every trace of the 
ntal alertness of their race.’’ Again, he admirably characterizes their 


suceessors as ‘‘what might | 


e called professional emigrants made up of 
Scotch-Irish and other racial elements.’’ Following these at the close of 
Revolution and the Indian wars came the northern emigrants, until 
the beginning of the nineteenth ce ntury the Ohio Valley had become 
American melting pot on a colossal seale. It is the next forty years 
that Mr. Rusk attempts to analyze, and to disclose, not its material pro- 
gress, but its growth in the tools of culture books and schools, religious 


titutions, and every form of the product of the pen. 


[he total result to the uninitiated will be somewhat startling. Two 
Sf ly -packe d volumes of western authors will surprise those unfamiliar 
th the subject. It must be noted, however, that in most cases we must 


el nate the books of travel, as not written by western authors; that in 


f 


issing the drama Mr. Rusk chronicles production and not aut! orship ; 


that one long chapter relates to reading rather than writing 


We have left, then, the ephemeral literature of newspapers and maga 

whose life was as a rule *“unprosperous and short,’’ polit eal and 
religious polemics, a few solid works of history and archeology, necessary 
books for instruction, embalmed fiction, and a small harvest of poetry 
his is not, however, a discouraging outlook for so young a community, 


tor 


or all who love beginnings, as what historian does not, Mr. Rusk’s 
imes will prove a mine of information and a source of continuing 


res 
I L. 


LOUISE PHELPS KELLOGG 
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The Political Awakening of the East: Studv Ss of Political Progress 
Egypt, India, China, Japan, and the Philippines. By Geoare 


Matthew Dutcher. New York and Cincinnati: The Abingd 
Press, 1925. Siz p. $2 


Perhaps one of the commonest needs of the teacher of modern hist 
is a succinct survey of the historical forees during the immediati past 
Books of a popular nature there are in plenty, but the historical se! 
is seldom tempted by a period in which the documentary eviden 


incomplete or inclusive, and generally leaves it to his friends in eco 


ies or political science to perform the service with or Without 
proper historieal perspective. Professor Dutcher’s book a comp 
tion of lectures, delivered at Wesleyan University — does not profes 


to be the product of exhaustive specialization, but its portrayal of 
currents and cross-currents in the history of the Far East exhibits a | 
etration below the surface which could only proceed from seasoned se 
arship, added to personal observation. 

The inspiration of the book was a sabatical sojourn in Egypt, | 
and the Far East. <A chapter is devoted to each of five countries, Egy; 
India, China, Japan, and the Philippines, while a coneluding chapt 
provides a synthetic summary. The central theme is the process 
adaptation of these oriental nations to western civilization, and the s 
of treatment is, indeed, broad enough to justify the elimination ot 
word, ‘‘political’’ from the title. Yet in quasi-dependent states, sue 
as Egypt, India, and the Philippines, the author shows that his « 
interest lay in the nationalist awakening which has proceeded so rap 
within the last few years. The reviewer wishes that Professor Dut 
had tried to measure the influence of Wilson’s dogma of national s 
determination; for the bearing of the war upon these distant lands 
far more spiritual than material; but the reaction of India and Eg 
to British policy is well presented, and the discussion of the pro 
cons of Philippine independence is one of the strongest passages of t 


book. 





It is not, of course, to be expected that the reader will always 

the author’s point of view. One may reasonably doubt whether the 
tive unimportance of Christianity in oriental society has had as 

to do with the comparative backwardness of the East as Mr. Dute 
seems to infer; and such a passage as ‘‘the question whether Christ 
ethics shall continue the basis of international relations’’ sounds strang 
ly out of harmony with recent developments in the West. One except! 
to the author’s usually clear reasoning may also be noted. If, as M 
Dutcher shows us, the East is fast assimilating the Industrial Revolutio! 
is it quite reasonable to suppose that a possible clash between West 











ll be a struggle between the modern and the ‘‘ mediaeval’ I 


| growth of Japan could have been possible only by the aid of 


! 
s t western @1\ ation nha thie \\ 1 nil Cit notes 
; y , t ti? +} li} rol ¢ lyoy thy } + ¢ 
S S ll l¢ \ a | nes ‘ ( il ence ClesS uel l 
i) S sp sed To belie e that physic | and ce ! ( ress W i 
r] e t rreat a handicap to admit of sue} strugg lhe low 
g-capacity of the Japanese workman, the tropical heat of Ind 
lippines, and the appalling congestion of China are eond 
2 ot ¥ h eve} n intelligent | adership 1 " struge] ai 
Kast has no cause to feel ashamed in the face of its instructors 
1:4 ] ‘ ; 
( a’s ert ed polities are mere the reverse sick 1) t 
e et , if +} ‘ lect ies 18 Ss verely simpl but the ) Ith 
, 
he treatment of Japanese history from 1 tandpoint 
’ 
sive nistries 1s valuable by reason of its comparative nove 
vy this verv n thod one ta Is it 1S true to get an adequate ¢ 
e panes mpel! sm asa OTSISTE T Loree Witl ere 1 
i} ! l ] a l 
; t for the East and for the West Professor Duteher ri s 
, 
rT discussing contentious matters (such, for example, as the 
’ 
r-Is greement), and his attitude, while ; urably symp 


; ttle less modest. Had ] njected his personality a litth re 
) se lectures, one 1 ight learn how he ¢ thered hn some ¢ his t ( 
t ind the direct testimony of the people wit] hom he t ed 
e added much to the interest and vitalitv of his we But 
i. | criticisms The book at ords a useful sketch of the 
—— ¢ phenomena recent histor the a\ x avon ‘ 
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Slide By Louis M:; n Sears Dur N. ¢ Duke ( 
ress, 1925. 252 p. Illust: ns. $2.50 
() re of the p litical le lers of the Sout] 1 W 3 nl 
states as bee rescued from neglect bv this work of Profess: sears 
the nine ¢ ipters are reprinted fro ticles n 
the author. These deal with Slidell’s mission to Mexi 
s with Buchanan from 1844 to 1860, and his mis nf 
ng the Civil War. These chapters make up the bo ! 
Ss Introduction the author laments the seareit ta lable mate 
he failure of Slidell to leave a collection of manuscript earing 
S career forees his biog apher 1 VOrK t a dis tag | l 
s reason, the account of the early vears is fragmentat le Slidel 
career In Congress has been traced laboriously throug ( é 
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Globe. Most of the information on his relations with Buchanan and };j 


iis 


mission to France was obtained from Moore’s Works of James Buchanay 
and the James M. Mason Papers respectively. 

The treatment is necessarily thin where the sources are so few. Ay 
illustration of this may be noted on page 167 where, after giving serious 
charges of dishonesty made against Slidell in connection with +} 
Houmas land claims, the author comes to the conelusion that ‘‘there 
nothing in the private career of Slidell to warrant history in payir 
heed to the eries of fraud which his political enemies, in the venom oj 
the period, delighted to raise.”’ Just below, in a note, he states that “ 
must be admitted, however, that in political life, he was willing to buil 


Nn | 
Ail 


IS 


hd 


and maintain a machine by every means at his command 


.’ Tnasmuch as 
there is almost nothing in the book about the ‘‘ private eareer’’ of Slidell, 
it would seem that these charges have been somewhat lightly dismissed 

The author points to his most important contribution and to his most 
serious omission when, on page 186, he says: ‘‘If greatness depend 
wholly upon good fortune, Slidell’s claim to recognition would be limited 
to his various achievements in moulding Louisiana to his will, and in 
nominating his friend Buchanan to the Presideney.’’ 

The information in regard to the influence which Slidell exercised over 
the politieal fortunes of Buchanan, originally presented in The Amer. 
ican Historical Review for July, 1922, is of value. If one is inclined t 
suspect that the biographer has overestimated the part played by his 
subject, he may be reassured by the fact that Professor Channing (His- 
tory of the United States, Vol. VI, 142) has accepted the evidence pre- 
sented by Sears to the effect that Slidell managed the Buchanan cam- 
paign for the nomination in 1856. 





The author ean hardly speak with so much authority in regard to th 
other half of Slidell’s claim to fame; i.e., ‘‘his various achievements in 
moulding Louisiana to his will.’’ Practically the only evidence pre- 
sented along this line is the fact that Slidell was elected on several ocea 
sions to represent his state in Congress. This does indieate that he had 
a certain eontrol of the loeal situation, but one would like to know how 
this control was established, and upon what principles it was based. T 
failure to deal with this phase of Slidell’s career shows that, in spite of 
the paucity of sources, the work is far from exhaustive. An examination 
of the files of early Louisiana newspapers in the library of the Louisiana 
Historical Society would have enabled the author to reconstruct ace- 
quately the political background of Louisiana, and explain why a Der 
oerat was able to maintain himself in the strongest commercial commu! 
ity in the South. Nothing of this sort has been attempted, and this 


problem is left in tantalizing obscurity. 
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uthor has not always paid sufficient attention to the canons of 


au 
tical usage, and the book is somewhat marred by an occasional 
sion of tenses and the use of unnecessarily involved sentences. Ex 
s of these defects will be found on pages 27, 95, 113, and 132 
THomas P. ABERNETHY 
lections of Thomas R. Marshall. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merril! 


Company, 1925. 397 p. Illustrations. $5 
Vemoirs of William Jennings Bryan. By Himself and His Wife 
Mary Baird Bryan. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Com 
ny, 1925. 560 p. Illustrations. $3.75 
ake no pretense to accuracy. I shall be quite content if 
lities of no one are wounded by anything I may reduce to type. | 
never able to accumulate either the note-making or the diary habit 
I went to Washington without a diary and returned without a 
of the pen touching the many interesting events that I witnessed, 

rsations that I heard, or my then estimate of the men whom I met 
These words of ‘‘Tom’’ Marshall (pages 219-21) are not reassuring to 
bers of the historical guild who may hope to find in his Recollections 
addition to that important class of source material composed of the 
literary remains of public men. According to the ‘‘Foreword,’’ the 
ok was not written in serious mood, but ‘‘in the hope that the Tired 
Business Man, the Unsuecessful Golfer and the Lonely Husband whose 
fe is out reforming the world may find therein a half hour’s surcease 
m sorrow.’”’ 
The reader may as well take Marshall at his word. He seems never to 
regard himself very seriously. The ex-governor of Indiana, who de- 
clares that he never was ‘‘anything more than a nickel-plated politi- 
154), begins the story of his life in Washington with a self-depre- 
tory gesture that is characteristic: ‘‘I went, as I think the average 
American goes, somewhat in awe. I was impressed with the feeling that 
the American people might have made a mistake in setting me down in 
the company of all the wise men of the land’’ (p. 221). Conscious that 
s Vice-President he was ‘‘His Superfluous Excellency’’ (p. 201), he 
ittributed his social suecess largely ‘‘to the fact that heaven had given 
e a nimble tongue, that I could phrase a compliment and tell a story 
f the book of my life’’ (p. 226 

Or such stories, chiefly, are the Recollections made up. There is an 
indanee of pleasing anecdote, sometimes affording valuable glimpses 
f ‘‘times’’ and personages, sometimes of questionable authenticity ; 


here is good-humor which embraces friend and foe (almost the only 


sh words are directed against the Pacifists, whom Marshall evid ntly 





a | 
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did not understand); there is little illuminating comment on g 
events, but much homely wisdom from the book of experience; they 
not infrequently subtle suggestiveness in the lightly told anecdote ¢ 
gives the thoughtful reader pause; there is sometimes a flash of insig 
that is worth pages of solemn discussion. Thus on page 247 we r 
‘‘One who felt that America was wrong would look with jaundiced ey 
upon what is known as the Monroe Doctrine. Such an eye would | 
urally construe it to be a doctrine which said to Kurope: ‘Keep you 
hands off of the new republics of the new world, but remember 1 
wheuever we take a notion to interfere with them we shall do so!’ 

About the time that William Jennings Bryan made his debut in ( 
gress, the New York Evening Post declared, anent the Populist agitation. 
‘“*We don’t want any more states until we can eivilize Kansas.”’ Th: 
‘*Boy Orator of the Platte’’ was early tarred with the Populist stick, 
and bore throughout his life the taint of the free silver heresy. Ther 
are parts of the United States where his career is not yet understood 
and may never be, although it would augur well for the future of t 
nation if the people of those regions would make an honest effort 
understand it. Jor this man, who never held elective office higher thar 
that of congressman, and that for but four years, was for more tha: 
thirty an unofficial tribune of the people. A superb speaker, a treme: 
ous force in national polities, he cannot be denied a place among the most 
notable figures of his generation; and to misjudge him is to misint 
pret the history of the last half-century. 





These Memoirs will afford substantial aid in the study of the Great 
Commoner. The thirteen chapters of Part I are the unrevised draft 
an uncompleted autobiography. They tell in a frank yet modest w 
the story of the writer’s early life and recount certain of the notable e} 
sodes of his manhood. Part II, comprising about three-fifths of 
whole, consists of chapters from the pen of Mrs. Bryan, interspers 
with others consisting largely of excerpts from her husband’s papers a1 
her own diary. <A forty-page appendix contains documents relating to 
the nominating conventions and to the Scopes trial, at Dayton, Tenn. 

There are a number of pen slips or typographical errors in the book 
but none that seriously mar it. The review: r noted ‘‘1898’’ for **1908" 
(p. 285), ‘* Mohawk’’ for ‘‘ Mohonk’’ (p. 436), and a few other mistakes 
of similar character. 

In spite of the speed with which Mrs. Bryan has done her portiot 
the Memoirs, she has written with considerable skill and charming ¢a! 
dor; and she displays a judicial temper and a degree of objectivity whi 
were hardly to be expected from so intimate an associate of the subject 
Although an ardent admirer of her husband, she avoids becoming lis 
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; 


referring to allow the reader to form his own judgments from 


lume deals w tha life, not times, adhering clos« ly to the theme 


B s part in political and social activities the general history of 
the reader is assumed to know. From this standpoint it supplies 
aterial for the historian. The two writers give first-hand ac 


1 


ts of important phases of every Democratic national convention 
1896 to 1924. Of Bryan’s great fight for control of the 1912 eon- 


n in the interest of the rank and file of the party, we find a graphic 


nt from hisown pen. This contest is rightly regarded as the climax 
his polit eal career. Yet scarcely less interesting less dramatic but 
re human is the story of his attendance at St. Louis in 1916, as told 


s wife, for there he hid himself under the speakers’ platform wher« 
ght perform his obligation as press correspondent while escaping 
ttention of the convention, which clamored for a speech whenever 


ppeared until it endangered the prosecution of business. 


Very revealing is Mrs. Bryan’s aecount of her husband’s work as See 


ry of State. The impression is more or less prevalent that Presi 


nt Wilson shaped our foreign poliey during his administrations to such 


xtent as to reduce his secretaries’ functions to the adm nist ration of 
ne matters or the affixing of the ‘‘rubber stamp.’’ This seems to 
rue during Bryan’s tenure as regards pre-war diplomacy with the 


opean nations, but we gain from this volume at least new insight 


to the relations of the President and the Secretary during this troub- 


+} 


or 


’ 


lous period. In Latin-American relations the case seems to stand quite 


erwise. To Bryan, for example, would appear to be due the refusal 
ecognize Huerta, an action almost without precedent, amounting to 
new interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine (p. 360). The Memo 
serve also to bring sharply home to historians as well as others th 
to which Bryan’s thirty peace treaties paved the way for 
neiliation provision of the League of Nations Covenant. Even in the 
eat legislative measures of the first Wilson administration, the Seere 
of State had a significant part, for it was he who urged the reshap 
r of the Federal Reserve Bill in such a way as to place the control of 
te issues in the hands of the government instead of those of the bank 


- ny 


This volume may well warn historians of the danger of premature 


judgment of public men. In the case of Mr. Bryan there has been 


4 


endeney to regard his historical status as permanently fixed by his early 


ttitude on the questions of free silver and the trusts. The view, con 





1 


ed in some minds by his recent stand on the question of evolution, 


s been urged that he was a chronic advocate of measures which te 
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to carry society backwards rather than forwards. The reviewer, 


has never been a follower of Mr. Bryan, politically or otherwise, js jm. 
pressed with the belief that this volume may lead to a modified judgment 


In the currency question, for example, it is becoming clear that his error 
was not in diagnosis but in prescription; in the days of riper judgm 
he made partial atonement for the free silver vagary by his eontribut 


to the establishment of a system of credit money which is both san 


iil 


democratic. An examination of new evidence may show that something 
of the same nature is true of his anti-trust program. The enumerat 
(Chap. XVIII) of the measures which have won general acceptance 
recent years, and of which he was a pioneer advocate, is in itself impres 
sive evidence of foresight and constructive statesmanship. 

The chief value of the Memoirs, after all, is in the portrait they giv 
of the man. Simple faith in the religion of his fathers, and unfaltering 
confidence in the common man, were the springs of his inspiration. As 
candidate, as lecturer, as statesman, he appears always as the champi 
of the people’s liberties and welfare, and in its varied activities his career 
manifests a singular unity of purpose. It was not a mere coincide: 
that the orator who thrilled thousands with ‘‘The Prince of Peace’’ was 
the statesman who sought to lay the permanent foundations of world 
peace by treaties of conciliation. The spirit of the man is nowhere bet- 
ter shown than in the following incident, told by his wife: 

‘* Ambassador Chinda ealled and knotty questions were discussed with- 
out any conclusion being reached. The Ambassador arose and said, ‘! 
suppose, Mr. Seeretary, this decision is final.’ 





‘The Secretary advanced, extended his hand, and with his winning 
smile, said, ‘There is nothing final between friends.’ 
‘*The Ambassador was touched, resumed his seat, and an agreement was 
reached.’’ (p. 367). 
Homer C,. Hocker 
The Life of Elbert I. Gary. The Story of Steel. By Ida M. Tarbell 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1925. xii, 361 p. $3.50 
One lays down The Life of Elbert H. Gary with the impression t! 
the present policies of the United States Steel Corporation are, for the 
most part, the result of the genius of Mr. Gary and that what is objee- 


tionable is a survival from the earlier practices of the various companies 
consolidated into the United States Steel Corporation. All that Miss 
Tarbell claims for Judge Gary is probably true, though one is justified in 
suspecting that unnamed persons have probably assisted him materiall) 
in accomplishing the results. No one conversant with the history of the 











lustry during the past twenty-five years can fail to realize that 
} } 7 te } 
t has been ineorporated into the managemen 
} } ++ +} + ] ‘ ; + 
S1VE ved the a tude ot the Steel ( pora n 
ent lroads. competitors. consumers nd lab 
ledge that Mr. Gary has played a lk ng pat t ’ 


American record of the Gary family runs back to Arthur Gary, 


i i a 
of Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1638, a member of the first chur 

Roxbury and a supporter of the Roxbury grammar school, said to 
en the first free school established in America. Staunch Met 


| strong believers in education, the various branches of th 


family were typical New England pioneers; farmers, pr‘ 
. | teachers, and public servants 


Erastus Gary, the father of Elbert H., migrated to Illinois in 1831 

was there that the first president of the United States Steel Cor 

was born fifteen vears later. At fourteen his educat 

by the outbreak of the Civil War. At eighteen, after running 

to join the army he was ealled home, taught school for a term, and 

determined to study law. Ile entered the offices of Valette & Cod 
Naperville, Illinois. 

Gary’s career as a lawyer appears to have resembled that of Lincoln 


iin particulars a country boy, largely self-taught, working his 


the head of the profession by indefatigible toll, Winhing his eases 


orking on them through the night hours while his opponents played 
ker, and applying to his eases the exacting ethical standards of his 


lethodist forbears. 


His interest in the steel industry dates back to his boyhood. His 


her was one of the first Illinois farmers to use wire fences, and dev sed 
od of having his boys make home-made barbs to put on thet 


1892 Gary was engaged as attorney in a controversy over patent rights 
b wire fences. He combined five Illinois concerns into the Con 

solidated Steel and Wire Company. Six years later he used the s: 

gal methods to form the Federal Steel Company. Gary had already 
me an important factor in the iron and steel world. In 1895 he put 
igo and the law behind him and accepted the presidency of the 
eral Steel Company. 


The reader must turn to the book itself for the story of the struggles 
which he led the steel industry to the acceptance of his business prin- 


It is a worth-while story of business achievement; a story of 


rd work, strong purpose, patience and skill in dealing with men 


Don D. LESCOHTER 
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Henry Cabot Lodge; a Biographical Sketch. By William Lawrene 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. ix, 204 
p. $1.75) 
Bishop Lawrence, the author of this little biography, was a bhovl 


companion, a college classmate, and a lifelong personal friend of \Mp 
Lodge. Hence, as might be expected, there is always a sympat 
touch in his treatment of his subject. 

The volume is divided into nine chapters, each dealing with an imy 
ant epoch in Mr. Lodge’s career. Considerable space is given to 
ancestry and his early life and education to the time of his gradu 
from Harvard in 1871, great stress being laid upon ancestry and 
hood impressions as determining factors in shaping the views of the ma 
throughout life on personal and publie questions. 

After his marriage and a year in Europe, Mr. Lodge turned to gr 
uate studies in Law and History, later becoming eminent as a write: 
an editor. He then ventured into the field of polities, where he met wit] 
some disappointments. But he served in the Massachusetts legislature 
took an active part in the presidential campaign of 1884, and was 
elected to Congress in 1886, where he worked consistently for civil sery 
reform. 

The following principles are enumerated as those which guided Mr 
Lodge during his career of thirty-one years as a senator: (1) His intens 
patriotism; (2) his belief in representative government; (3) his cor 
ception of the strict division of power in our system of government; (4 


his loyalty to the Constitution; (5) his sense of the importance of 





tegrity in national as well as in personal matters; and (6) his adhere 
to the principle of party government. He labored for a scientific treat 
ment of all governmental problems, and he supported all reform measures 
which were not counter to his fundamental political principles. 

There is great divergence in the views of the supporters and op] 
nents of Senator Lodge, as to the personal character and motives of t 
man. He had very few intimate friends; but these regarded him as 
entirely trustworthy. He was a man of great tenderness of heart; | 
he was not a good mixer. He was a scholar in polities, and his 
ture exerted a good influence on the Senate. 

From 1914 to 1917, Senator Lodge did not like the policy of 
Wilson administration in dealing with Mexico. He believed in prepared 
ness, and he was in sympathy with the allied cause in the World War 
For the most part he supported the administration, even though he was 
inclined to criticize the vagueness of some of the utterances of President 
Wilson. The author endeavors to explain the different viewpoints 
Senator Lodge and President Wilson by their different racial heritages. 
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ents are described as exactness vs. vagueness, practicality 
list The author believes that Senator Lodge was guided i! 3 
nm to foreign entanglements bv his adherence to the t l 
es of the United States in foreign affairs and his sens: r 
R tv to the nation as chairman of the Senate Committee on ] 
telations 
igh opposed to our entrance into the League of Nations without 


ns, Senator Loda believed in the ideal of wi rid peace His 


e towards the Permanent Court of International Just 


ed by its connection with the League of Nations B k 
Washington Conference he was able to further t] | 
a few notable inaccuracies in the work. ‘‘Senator Preston 
s’’ (p. 31) 1s eredited with the assault on Sumner. On page 8 
s made to cooperate with France in establishing Maximiliay 
And the distinetion in race and blood between ‘‘Seot: h-[ris} 
Seotch’’ (p. 166), in the ancestry of President Wilson. is not wel 


It is too early to expect a definitive appraisal of the career of Het 


Lodge. But on the whole this is an excellent sketch. and the litt] 


i if 
s a delightful companion with which to spend a quiet evening 
WALTER PRICHARD 
Lafi he Range, by John Clay: privately printed, n. d. (1924 
‘John Clay, Rookery Bldg., Chicag Pp. 366. $2 
John Clay has many of the qualities of the Seotehman in the pl 1 
sitive, dour, brusque, and his romance has been in his fi 
res —‘‘flyers,’’ glamorous but uneertaii It is not surprising 
starting to write a personal memoir, he wrote instead what is 
n economic history of the cattle industry Uy Life on the Ra 
eterogeneous, ill-ordered, running to gossip and to statisties by turns 
led occasionally by hero-worship of ‘‘magnates’’ and eattle-kings 
vere most successful but richly informative, uniqn 
aterial, and important in a field in which so little has be: 
R ¢] ard Aldridge in his Ranch Notes. and ose ph G. Me \ in J] 
Nketches of the Cattle Trade, and Captain J. M. Pollo ( 
J. Wheeler, and Frank R. Hastings, are almost t] 
have written of the eeonomie aspects of the ‘‘cowboy e1 ( SI 
MeCoy and Aldridge are important, and one closes his narrative 
74, the other in LSS6 Some notes in the eolleetion Dp b ( 
Trail Drive Associati and the wv rrapl 
the subseription-supported ‘‘Prose and P e St 
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Industry,’’ practically complete the record. The romantie picture of } 
cattle-country is much better known; the philanthropists who left 
cloak-and-suit business to upbuild the cinema have given the ceo 
perpetual youth, and new cattle-country **history’”’ is daily packed 4 
on tin reels to be unwound for the entertainment and instructio 
innocent millions. But the economic connotations that the movie-cowb 
in their hectie pursuit of greaser rustlers and equally hectie courts 
of sheriff’s daughters skilfully evade are themselves spectacular. | 
story of ranching is the melodrama in our economie history ; and 
story is told most completely in John Clay’s My Life on the Range. 

Clay, ‘‘born a sport and yet having to work for a living,’’ first came t 
the American West from Edinburgh in the early seventies, on a pleasun 
trip — but with an eye to the main chance, of course. <A farmer'’s life 
Scotland was pleasant enough, but slow as far as material benefits wer 
concerned, and too much confined to a narrow groove. The West offered 
broader opportunity, a more varied life. Clay became interested in th: 
Prairie Cattle Company, linking Edinburgh and Museatine, Iowa — one 
of the first enterprises of its kind, which paid enormous dividends (most- 
ly out of capital, however) and ‘‘set the Seotch investors afire.’’ In 
1882, when ‘‘the ranching pot was boiling in Edinburgh,’’ Clay, in this 
country, was instructed to inspect a Wyoming ranch (John T. Stewart's 
‘** “Seventy-one Quarter Circle’ property’’) on behalf of a Seotch firm; 
at this point Clay’s history really begins. The story of earlier years 
the encouraging sales of 1867 and 1868, the boom in the next year, t! 
banner year of 1870, the inevitable turn of fortune in 1871, and th 
erratic suecession of prosperous and lean years in the live-stock industry 
thereafter — is to be read elsewhere, in snatches. 





To complement Clay’s account is needed the narrative of a southern 
ranchman, preferably a Texan, to follow the live-stock industry at t] 
shipping end of the great trails. Clay’s narrative concerns northern 
markets and northern ranches; the spectacular rise of more than a dozen 
ranching firms and international financing corporations, and the ultimat: 
survival of but one —the Matador; the changes in method from th: 
slipshod book-count ‘‘system,’’ whereby a seller’s own value was accept- 
ed, and actual inspection of cattle before a sale was rare, to the int: 
duction of the income-tax, which foreed grizzled old ecowmen who had 
never kept a record in their lives to preserve careful reports; the flurry 
and the ebb of live-stock speculation, to the present troubled days; the 
change from the old truculent individualism to organization for defense 
in associations. Against the richness of its content the uncritical style 
and faulty organization of My Life on the Range are of little account. 

Dovetas BRANcH 
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Color 


Wi 


aus By Homer W. Wheeler, with Introduction by James G 


hord. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1925. 369 


17 Illustrations. $4 


sof Long Ago. By O. L. Hein New York and London: C. P 


’s Sons: The Knickerbocker Press, 1925. x, 310 p 


» are barely enough buffaloes in this Buffalo Days to justify 


1 
} 


sut there is a host oft other things. both animate and inanimate 


el Wheeler’s book is a book of the West in those days when the 
st meant not mere ly a point of the compass but a distinctive seg- 
life. Colonel Wheeler began his western life in Fort Wallace, 


in 1868, at which time that local ty was still a frontier and 


varfare Was as omnipresent as the weather. For seven years he 


da civilian, during which time he hunted buffaloes, raised eattle, 


as guide, seout, and contractor for the army, and fought the In 


ns both in his official and private capacity. In 1875 he received a 
ssion as a cavalry officer and spent the next fifteen years doing 
son duty and fighting the elusive aborigines from Texas to Wyon 
In one Way or another Colonel Wheeler came into contact with 
‘ally every person of importance in the West in these days. Crook 


Mac 
ister |] 


e and 


Wilk 


yen 
3M 


aps 


‘kenzie, Merritt and Sheridan, go in and out of the story, while 


overs luridly in the background. Sitting Bull makes his medi 
Crazy Horse rides with dignity to his tragie end. Buffalo Bill 
1 Bill stalk through the pages and even Jim Bridger appears 
ugh to serve as the basis of an anecdote of considerable ubiqu ty 
ijor-General Harbord in his preface to Buffalo Days: ‘‘It is 


our last glimpse of the stirring drama which won the West 


is more than a glimpse; it is a vivid picture of a period already 


stioate 


a tradition In the very nature of things we cannot expect 


ny more such pictures. The student of frontier life and th 


wr of trans-Mississippi history will appreciate this book by on 


mself lived that life and helped make the history 


Vemories of Long Ago is also, for the most part, a reminiscence of 
life, but of somewhat a different character from Buffalo Days 
nel Hein entered the army through the front door, being g 
{ from West Point in 1870. His military duty earried | to t 
corners of the earth and in the course of it he spent several years 
garrison service in the Southwest. But in the reading his western 
pears tranquil and even monotonous compared with that of Colonel 





Students of western history will probably fa | T nn 1 his bh Ok 


great value, though they will doubtless appreciate his heartfelt 


ute to the iniquities of the Arizona climate. Nor does his experienc 


Point as instructor and commandant have any particular sig- 
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nificance in the history of the times. But as Military Attache 
United States Legation at Vienna he came into contact with many pi 
prominent then or afterward and his descriptions of these are decid 
the best portions of his book The Wemories, in fact, is much 
concerned with ‘prominent persons encountered’’ than with ‘‘not 
ble incidents reealled.’’ Colonel Hein in the course of a busy life se 
to have encountered practically the entire available supply of pr 
persons from President Buchanan to the present ruler of Egypt 


R. S. Correrm 


Political and Social History of the United States: Vol. I 1492-1898 
by Hlomer C. Hockett, and Vol. II (1829-1925) by Arthur M 
Schlesinger. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1925 
438; xvii, 576 p. Maps and Charts) 

Before undertaking to review a college history of the United States « 
naturally stops to formulate to himself his ideals for such a book. 0} 
eourse there is no question that its main purpose is to depict the unt 
ing of a present-day American nation, political, economic, and so 





Several corollaries to this ideal, however, present themselves at 
For one thing, facts of history that have engrained themselves in lite: 
ature or national tradition, either for this or a past generation, ce 
some attention even though the writer may himself consider them u 
portant. Military history, however unpleasant to the ordinary 
torian of the present day, necessarily forces itself upon his atte 
The very fact that the experiences of the A. E. F. are deeply engraii 
in a million and a quarter American men now in the prime of life 1 
some attention to it necessary in a book intended to reveal to the 

of twenty the currents of national life in which his lot is east. 

It would seem to the present reviewer also that a fallaey to be gua 
against is the assumption that relative importance is determined by m 
To state it in extreme that 800,000 immigrants in 1882 demand 8,(0 
times the space of the one hundred Pilgrim fathers of 1620 is, of cours 
a reductio ad absurdum. Nevertheless, the day of small things, 
little settlements of the seventeenth century that illustrate in simp 
form the working out by the trial and error method of American ick 
in social and political organization are to Say the least as importa 
more or less abortive social and labor movements of the middle halt 
the nineteenth century. 

Turning to the books actually before us, one is first interested in 1 
question of allotment of space. The division between the two volumes 
of course, comes in 1829, but the 960 pages that they contain divides mor 


nearly at the Mexican War. Less than one-eighth of the space is al 
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The worst thing about the book is its cavalier dismissal of military su! 
jects. Twelve and one-half pages and one misleading map cover 
campaigns of the Civil War, and General Lee surrenders at Appomatt 
before Grant makes his first attack at Donelson. For the World \ 
the military operations of the A. E. F. are accorded four paragraphs a 
those might Just as well have been left out. They are absolutely mn: 
ingless and manage once more to drag.in the Second Division at ‘*( 
teau Thierry.’’ 

After all, the book is a piece of hard and conscientious work even if it 
rarely or never rises into brilliance. The organization in the post Civil 
War period is probably the best that can be made of a difficult pro! 
The balance of political, economic, and social material is good, and | 
haps sketchiness for the last few years is the part of wisdom; but th 
book is not nearly so interesting as The Colonial Merchants and the 
American Revolution. The publishers have done an excellent jo! 
proof-reading, except on the maps. They are unnecessarily lavish with 
these. In size of type used and leading they have invested enoug! 
entitle them to a more readable type page than they have produced 
THEODORE C. Pras! 


The Indestructible Union; Rudiments of Political Science for the Amer 
ican Citizen. By William MeDougall. (Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company, 1925. xiii, 249 p. $2.50) 

There is a rapidly growing conviction that political science must be 
based upon the study of political behavior, and that principles of politics 
are only scientific in so far as they are accurate generalizations bas 
upon the phenomena of human conduct in regard to political situations. 





Iiuman nature, in its political manifestations, thus becomes the primary 
object of attack in political research. This means that the relationshiy 
of psychology to polities is likely to be closely analogous to that existing 
between physics and engineering. This natural relationship is going t 
be aecentuated by the farther fact that while political science has dey 

oped little, if any, scientifie technique, psychology has already made 
many substantial contributions that will prove immense valuable and 
stimulating to those engaged in evolving scientific methods of politics. 


It is this situation that gives to this volume, with its contribution 1 
he vexing problem of nationality, its chief significance. While it is 1 
an emperical study of the phenomena of nationality, it contains the st 
ulating, though speculative suggestions of a psychologist approaching t 
question from the standpoint of human nature. The scientific value of 
the book consists in the author’s suggestions and observations, many of 
which could serve as valuable hypotheses for scientific inquiry and re- 


search. 
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Almost all phases of the subject come in for brief consideration, in 
ng the nature of nationality, its social and politieal utility, its rela 
© internationalism, the factors that are favorable and hostile t 
! ty in America, and the relative merits of rival theories and 
— 
possible to mention only a few of the author’s opinions. He b 
+ 


sin the value and necessity OF nationalism, as a Vitalizing, stimu 


ree Ithoug! 


ike any other dynamic factor it is capable of terribl 
He makes an effective argument that there is no necessary antag 


m between an enlightened nationalism and a constructive interna 


sm. The intelligent desire to secure the peace and safety of one’s 
n land is probably the most impelling force motivating the attempt t 
the peace and safety of the world. Permanent peac n con 
vhen nations can make treaties against war that will be e1 
that is possible only when the spirit of nationalism is so strong and 
Lin support of the nation’s spokesmen that there S adequ 
e that the people will abide by the agreement made. Unless 
kings of statesmen represent the deeply-matured conviction of a 


nationalism, they are likely to become seraps of paper. Wher 
is no such nationalism, international agreements must be futile 
lhe author also sounds a timely warning against the popular fallacy 
national unity demands national centralization and national w 
t Nothing could be farther from the truth. The bigoted leader 
: f Garrison and Phillips and their cohorts to impose a uniform p 
throughout the country regarding slavery, produced anything but 
nor is there any reason to believe that the resulting war was tl 
method by which slavery could have been eliminated. Doubtless 
ere will be new problems from time to time that by their inherent 1 


will require uniform treatment and centralized control, but it must 


not be forgotten that a uniformity that is arbitrarily and needlessly im 


posed produces friction rather than understanding. There is such a 


thing as unity through diversity, and moral progress through other 


rees than legislative fiat. Centralized control over a country as large 
varied, and diverse as America, produces bureaucratic evils that are in 
tolerable and decentralizing in effect, unless the matter be one that im 
eratively demands a centralized control or a uniformity of } y such 


as is required in the eases of military affairs and interstate commerce 
respectively. If prohibition had been left to the states, there is reason 
to believe that the real solution of the liquor problem would not have 


} 


been greatly delayed, and a national scandal would have been avoided. 
The author is occasionally betrayed into the fatalistie optimism of 


American democracy, as whe re he States, for example, that rulers are 
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more likely to decide for war than the people (p. 54). This assumptior 
of the enlightened self interest of the people is scarcely supported by the 
facts. 


ARNOLD BENNETT Hat 


Leading Constitutional Decisions. By Robert Eugene Cushman. N 
York: F. 8S. Crofts & Co., 1925. vi, 287 p. $2) 

With the exception of a few courses in the Principles of Polities ar 
in Political Theory, the so-called ‘‘advanced’’ work in Political Scie 
in many American colleges and universities is largely descriptive an 
narrative in character. Methods which might develop the reasoning 
powers of the students are quite often ignored, and much time and atten 
tion are devoted to the presentation of the meticulous details of s 
specialized, and perhaps unimportant, field. The unfortunate undergra 
uate is expected to know, at least until the day of the final examinatior 
the number of employees in the Bureau of the Census, or the powers 
and duties of the State Veterinarian. There is almost no opportu 
presented to develop in the student a critical and analytical attitude t 
ward the process of government. 
traditional method and scope of treatment. It should be especially use- 
ful for beginning courses in Constitutional Law given in the College of 


Professor Cushman’s volume marks a welcome departure from t) 


Liberal Arts, where the importance of the study of our constitutiona 
system as one based on law is coming quite generally to be recogniz 
The work is not a laudatory treatise on the Supreme Court, designed to 
ineuleate in the student the spirit of reverence rather than the spirit 
understanding, nor is it a ease-book in the ordinary use of that term. 
The book consists of forty-four decisions which touch upon nine phases 
of the federal Constitution, namely, amendments, the principles of t! 
federal system, civil and political rights, the president, powers of Con- 
gress, judiciary, commerce, taxation, and territories. The selection has 
been wisely and carefully made; a considerable number of the great 
historic cases which bear on contemporary problems are presented, 





gether with a group of recent important decisions, including Meyer v. 
Nebraska (1923); United States v. Lanza (1922); Dayton-Goose Creek 
Railway Company v. United States (1924) ; Gitlow v. New York (1925 

As a preface to the excerpts from each of the forty-four decisions, Pro- 
fessor Cushman has written an introductory note, because, as he correct- 


ly states, the full significance of important constitutional problems can be 
understood ‘‘only when viewed against the background of history, po! 
ties, economics, and personality surrounding them and out of which they 


grew.’’ In a clear and concise manner the author has indicated this 

















1. and bv his extensive knowledge of constit onal v¥ and 
s placed each decision in its proper s ng. He | 
relation of the decisions printed to similar d ons wl 
nalogous issues thus enabling ne student t ( i r 
ve view of the work of tl Supreme rt \ I 
yinion of the reviewer, Professor Cushman has | 
! hat attemp o do. For mp n 
Commeres he dif ult questions com l 
’ &recss 7 ar \ I Y ntel 7 ’ ’ 
f their police power so as either to ‘‘regu ( 
et’’ interstate commeree, and the use of the « 
eral governme} or police power purposes at ! ! 


elaborate the book, and do for other questio 
what he has so well accomplished in this first volu 
lHomaAs 8S. Ba ' 
] istrative f Line) n Government Ly Ro | M 
York: The Century Company, 1925 x 86 
ection of materials, which is intended té plen 
ooks in the introductory college cours American g ! 
e no ls , I} . . 


f Readings by Reinseh (1909, 1911), and by Beard (1909, 


though useful, are in certain respects out of da 

porated in his work much new and interesting mater \\ 

ble, he has used primary source material, and has rept 1 

lete document, rather than a fragment. 

fty-eight separate topies are treated, under three general 
undations of government in the United States, the national 

ent, and state and local governments. There ar 30 three very 

ppendices, wherein are listed a large number of documer r 

ms Which publish pamphlets having a direct bearing \ 


s prepared an introductory note which places t] r 
on In its proper setting. The materials have | ! 
bably no two editors would agree S$ to JUSt Wha i best 
nsidered, but Dr. Mott has included many subjects about h 
iduate student is curious, and which are relativ t 
his is especially true of the materials in Parts If and ITI 
is in some respects similar to an excellent cas 
great assistance in stimu ng the interest n t 
t 1AS 8S. B 
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County Government and Administration in Iowa. Applied History. 
Vol. IV. (Edited) by Benjamin F. Shambaugh. (lowa ( 
State Historical Society of lowa. 1925. viii, 690 p.) 


it\ 


This book consists of eighteen monographs of eight different authors 
on the various phases of county government in Iowa. Very careful ed 
torial work has been given the undertaking. Each one of the eighteen 
articles follows a prescribed course. First comes a brief history of th 
office under consideration. After that, in regular order are discussed 
the constitutional basis for the office, the manner of choosing the officer 
his qualifications, tenure of office, means whereby the official may be r 
moved, the duties and functions pertaining to the office, its relation 
other departments, and, finally, criticisms and suggestions for improv 
ments. The style of writing and method of presentation have been so 
carefully unified that in most cases the reader would not detect the fac 
of a change of author were not the writers names at the head of th 
chapters. This is a genuine triumph in team work and editorial efficiency 

Very few, if any, states possess such detailed and comprehensive ac 
counts of their own local government. The county officers of Iowa may 
well use the book as a manual of instruction in learning the duties of 
their offices and yet the book is so clearly and simply written that t! 
teachers of civies in the Iowa high schools will be able to use it freely 
reference material in their courses in state government. 


It is interesting to note that Iowa has had virtually a commission form 
of county government since 1870, consisting usually of three men elected 
at large in the county. lowa is fortunate in that the organization otf 
the county government of the state is under the direct control of th 
legislature and does not depend upon constitutional enactment. But 
one county officer, the county attorney, is dictated by the constitutior 
This makes it possible for reforms and adjustments to changing cond 
tions to be made without a general movement of the whole people in the 
form of a constitutional amendment. Iowa suffers, as do most of our 
states, through decentralization of government, since most state laws ar‘ 
enforced by local officers locally elected and therefore feeling their re- 
sponsibility to the people of the county rather than to the state govern 
ment. In consequence, state laws may be well enforced in some counties 
and be more or less neglected in others. 

This book is in no sense a work of propaganda. The suggestions for 
reform, while freely given, are moderate, eminently sensible, and never 
put forward as a cure-all for governmental ills. Among the suggestions 
for reform is voiced the need for officers of higher qualifications. In 
this connection it is suggested that higher salaries be given and a more 


secure tenure of office established. It is urged that officers whose duties 
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are of a purely ministerial character, such as the county clerk, the county 


treasurer, ete., be appointed rather than elected. The custom of ‘‘rota- 

on’’ in oftice seems to be as deeply ingrained in Iowa as it is in most 
of our states. It would seem that in cases where the office demands care- 
ful accounting and skilled book-keeping the evils of frequent changes by 
popular elections would be manifest to all, and yet changes come very 
slowly, indeed. 

The perusal of a book of this sort brings home to the reader with 
creat force the essential unity of the local government in our states. 
The diseussions on reforms in administration, in methods of choosing 
officers, in permanency of tenure, in higher qualifications and adequate 
pay to attract the best quality of administrator apply to conditions in 
every state of the Union almost as well as they do to Iowa. 

The people of Iowa are to be congratulated on the possession of such a 
sane, careful, and comprehensive survey of their county government. 
The book is in itself a pleasure to behold. The paper, printing, and 
binding are far better than are usually found in a publication of this 
sort, just the kind of work that we have become accustomed to see turned 
out by The Torch Press of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Other state historical 
societies may well envy the State Historical Society of Iowa, not only 
for the evident financial resources at its command but also for the pos- 
session of such an admirable agency of publication. 

Caru E. Pray, Sr. 


The Kentucky Land Grants. A Systematic Index of all the Land 
Grants Recorded in the State Land Office at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
1782-1924. By Willard Rouse Jillson. (Louisville: The Stand- 
ard Printing Company, 1925. vii, 1844 p. $30). Filson Club 
Publications, No. 33. 


To any one who has worked in the Kentucky records of any kind, the 


‘complexity and difficulty of locating the land grants has been a self-evi 
dent fact. Dr. Jillson, who is state geologist by profession and loeal 
historian by avoeation, has laid every Kentuckian and every one inter- 
ested in the state’s early history under obligation to him for this com- 
prehensive and inclusive work. Not the least valuable of the eighteen 
hundred pages are those in the first chapter that describe so clearly and 
succinetly the origin of Kentucky’s land system, and the reason for the 
tangle of the grants. It is noticeable that Dr. Jillson has read widely 
and is abreast of the latest conclusions concerning early Kentucky set- 
tlement. The illustrations, also, reatly illustrate the text, and show 
varying types of surveys and land warrants. 

The plan of the book is historical or chronological in special categories. 
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This makes it somewhat difficult to consult, as one must search throug] 


i 


nine different lists for a specific grant, unless one knows beforehand 
whether it was a Virginia grant —that is, before the organization of the 
state; or the particular section of the state to which it belonged. Prob. 
ably the editor took this difficulty into consideration, and conclud- 
ed that it was the least of two evils, and the only way to preserve the 
historic origin of the grants. We do not doubt his judgment on this 
point, but if the alphabetization were more carefully done, in each see 
tion, it would simplify the search for particular persons and their grants 
The work has been one of great expense and difficulty, and no doubt the 
assistants were not always experts in preparing indexes; nevertheless, 
the lack of knowledge of the alphabetical arrangement in the several lists 


is surprising and puzzling. No attempt has been made, apparently, t 


keep the given names in any order; and even the surnames are hard t 
find when for instance ‘‘Bradley’’ follows ‘‘Ball,’’ and ‘‘Back’’ and 
**Bacon’’ come much later in the list. We dislike to enlarge upon this 
defect, when a work of such value is in our hands; but its usefulness 
must be marred by this lack of care in arrangement. 

It is fitting that the Filson Club, which has already done so much for 
Kentucky history, should stand sponsor for this book, and we predict 
that its completion, together with that of the Kentucky Calendar of th: 
Draper Manuscripts in the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, wi 
answer the queries of many persons about their ancestors, and revi 
much of importance on first days in the fifteenth state. 

ie ae 


The Story of Illinois. By Theodore Calvin Pease. (Chicago: A. ( 
MeClurg & Co., 1925. xxi, 394 p. 22 illustrations and portraits, 2 
maps. $2.50) 

Much has been published upon the history of Illinois — series of \ 
umes of source material with scholarly editorship; other volumes of mat 
rial of doubtful utility with editorial supervision of more than doubttu 
reliability; monographs on special subjects; books of sketches; fictior 
more or less historical; school textbooks, some of them baneful, none of 
them what they should be. The work under review is the first one-\ 
ume history of Illinois for the general reader which can justly lay any 
claim to adequacy. The author is scholarly in his attainments, familiar 
with his field, and experienced in historical writing. He recognizes that 
Illinois has an unusually distinctive history, but rightly looks upon it as 


a region of varying extent rather than a definite, arbitrary political div 


sion. Masterly is the manner in which he marshals the facts of the far- 
flung conditions which constitute the background of the sweep of the 
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French regimé. With the exception of recent years, the whole history is 
not viewed as a mere chronicle of events (as is too often the case) but 
rather as the thought-movement of a people, as the development of in- 
stitutional life. The slavery struggle in Illinois, as an epitome of the 
struggle in the nation, is strongly depicted. To a degree not usual in 
such books as this the author gives interpretation to the place of the 
pioneer minister in the cultural and the religious development of the 
frontier. In other ways his comprehensive grasp of the whole history 
and his ability to interpret its development is manifest. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, in the consideration of the problem of the 
prairies there is no recognition of the fact that the settlers had had 
acquaintance only with the forests. They were men of the broadaxe. 
They first met the strange, treeless prairies in Illinois. It is no wonder 
they clung to the timber along the streams and were mystified by the 
prairies. 

With the resourcefulness of pioneers, four Illinois men gripped with 
the new problem and mastered it. John Deere of Ogle County invented 
the first practical steel plough and made possible the conquest of the 
tough, tangled prairie sod. The Marsh brothers of De Kalb County dis- 
covered the harvester principle and applied it to the McCormick reaper. 
Without the discovery of this principle the self-binder would have been 
mpossible. Without the steel plow and the harvester, it is difficult to 
see how the great grain fields of the prairie and the plains states could 
have come into being. Joseph Glidden of De Kalb County invented the 
most practical and most used barb wire. Without this cheap and easily 
erected fencing, it is difficult to see how the animal industries of this 
Middle West could have attained their vast proportions. 

Here are three prime inventions, necessitated by conditions first en- 
countered in Illinois, made by men of Illinois, and contributing mightily 





to the development of Illinois and of states similarly conditioned. Here 
s real, distinctive Illinois history. Yet Professor Pease seems not to 
sense the full significance of the facts. 

There are a number of relatively minor errors in the book. We men- 
tion a few geographical lapses. By what interpretation of the map can 
Sault Ste. Marie be construed as ‘‘on the western edge of the Great Lakes 
Basin’’ (p. 19)? When was the vicinity of Buffalo ever considered 
“the head of Lake Erie’’ (p. 176)? ‘‘By the Illinois to St. Louis and 
the east’’ (p. 200) at least leaves it ambiguous as to whether the route 
east was by way of the Ohio River or by way of New Orleans and the sea. 

Other infelicities deserve attention. The office of Superintendent of 
Publie instruction was not established until 1854 (p. 139). We would 


like to have in our Museum of History a ‘‘tedder and a steam plow of the 
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middle fifties’? (p. 199). In the absence of the real articles we would 
be satisfied with authenticated photographs of them. 

The maps are too few in number and are inadequate in content, espe 
cially in showing physiographic relationships. The pictures are fairly 
illustrative, but are poorly distributed through the text. Particular ' 
misleading to the uncritical reader is the placing of the portrait of Gov 
enor Edward Coles opposite the mention of Commissary Edward Cok 
(p. 32). 

The publishers have not come up to their own usual mechanical stand 
ards. One of the imperative rules of the make-up is repeatedly violated 
in beginning pages with a short line. Worse than that, there are too 
many instances of typographical errors. These slips give the reader an 
uncomfortable impression of untidiness. 

We would not be considered unsympathetic toward the book under re- 
view. We think so well of it that we are solicitous for its permanent 
usefulness. Such imperfections as we have mentioned can easily ly 
eliminated. After all is said, the book remains the best and most ad 
quate of its kind. 

Epwarp CARLTON Paai 


History of the Latin-American Nations: By William Spence Robertson. 
Revised Edition. (New York: London: D. Appleton and Com 
pany, 1925. xxi, 630 p. $4) 

This is the first revision of Professor Robertson’s History of the Lati 
American Nations, which was published in 1922. That work was ad 
quately and favorably reviewed by Professor I. J. Cox in the Mareh, 
1923, number of this journal (Volume IX, pp. 346-47). With that r 
view the present writer is in hearty accord. Hence it is not propos 
here to present a review of Professor Robertson’s complete book, but 
rather to indicate in a general way the character and content of t! 
revision found in the second edition. 

No textual changes have been made by the author in the first six chay 
ters, which relate to the colonial period and the winning of independ 
ence by the Latin American colonies. In each of the fourteen additiona 
chapters, which summarize the political and social evolution of the twen 
ty Latin-American republics, the narrative of developments has been 
brought to date either by the revision of original paragraphs, or by the 
addition of altogether new ones, or by both of these methods. Sue! 
treatment, as is to be expected, has varied in amount for different re 
publics. For example, in the chapter on Mexico, four coneluding para 
graphs in the original edition have been revised and two paragraphs 


have been added — thus making the longest textual change for any one 
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hapter. In the chapter on Uruguay the only change made has been to 
add a paragraph of a half dozen lines entitled: ‘‘Serrato becomes Pres- 
ident.’’ No revision whatever was made in the chapter sub-division re- 

‘ting to Cuba — a delinquency which it occurs might have been avoided 
to advantage. 

The chief value of Professor Robertson’s revised edition over the orig- 
inal edition, however, is not to be found in either the very brief revisions 
or the additional facts of current developments that are presented. In- 
stead. the most useful and convenient features for the general reader, the 
teacher, and the student consist of a very useful appendix; two new maps 
and a graph; and an added section under bibliographical ‘‘ Suggestions. ”’ 
The appendix is made up of fifteen ‘* Tables Showing Tendencies in Com- 
mercial Relations of the Latin American Nations With Other States.’’ 
Five of these tables were originally published in Professor Robertson’s 
Hispanic — American Relations with the United States (Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Division of Economies and History, 
Washington, 1923). For permission to reprint them and likewise one 
of the new maps Professor Robertson makes acknowledgements to the 
Carnegie Endowment. Acknowledgement of indebtedness is made to 
Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United States, for data that enabled the author to bring 

is ‘‘treatment of Inter-American commercial relations up to the present 

ay.’’ The newly-published maps and graph are: ‘‘Map_ showing 

Boundary Dispute between Venezuela and Great Britain ;’’ ‘‘ Economie 
Map of Cuba, the Dominican Republic, the Central American Republies, 
and Mexieo;’’ and ‘‘Graph Showing the Import and Export Trade of 
the United States with the Latin-American Nations, 1821-1923.’’ 

Under the heading of ‘* Periodicals; Publications of Learned Socie- 
ties,”’ the author adds several very useful paragraphs to his bibliographi- 
al ‘Suggestions for Further Reading and Study.’’ 


CHARLES W. HAcKEtTr 


Brazil after a Century of Independence. By Herman G. James. (New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1925. xv, 587 p. 8 plates and 
3 maps. $4) 

The Anglo-Saxon public has been greatly in need of a comparatively 
brief history of Brazil written in the English language. The present 
volume does not supply this need, but it is perhaps the best thing of its 
kind that has yet appeared. Only four chapters are devoted to the his- 
tory of Brazil. The sixteenth and final chapter is addressed to the pros- 
pective tourist. The other eleven are devoted to a detailed discussion of 
government, physiography, natural resources, population, agriculture, 











| 
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industries, transportation, foreign commerce, social conditions and the 
several individual states of this large Latin-American nation. Thus it 
will be seen that the work is, as its title indicates, a description of Brazil 
after a century of independence — that is, in 1922 — rather than a his. 
tory of the country. As such it is an excellent and useful work. 

The historical chapters are well-written and reliable, although they are 
not based on original sources and, as already suggested, are totally inade- 
quate. The history of a nation whose beginnings date back more than 
four centuries and whose territorial extent exceeds that of continental 
United States cannot be narrated in'the brief compass of one hundred 
and forty pages. 

The reader searches in vain among Professor James’s illustrations for 
a single photograph of the many distinguished men who have contributed 
to the greatness of Brazil. The maps are poorly executed, if not inade- 
quate. There is a brief bibliography, but no footnote citations to au- 
thorities. 

J. Frep Rippy 


Christian Work in South America. Report of the Congress on Christian 
Work in South America. Edited by Committee on Coéperation in 
Latin America. (New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1925, 
2 vols., 494; 472 p. $4) 

These two volumes contain the reports and the findings of the Con- 
gress on Christian Work in South America which was held a year ago in 
Montevideo, Uruguay. In preparation for the Congress twelve com- 
missions were created to study conditions in South America, and pre- 
pare reports. These commissions were made up largely of men on the 
field and their reports were edited and put in galley form and placed 
in the hands of all the delegates to the Congress as a basis for discussion. 
Corrections and additions were made at the Congress and under tl 
editorship of Dr. Frank K. Sanders are now published. The titles of the 
twelve reports are, ‘‘Unoceupied Fields,’’ ‘‘Indians,’’ ‘* Edueation,”’ 
‘*Evangelism,’’ ‘Social Movements,’’ ‘‘ Health Ministry,’’ ‘‘Church and 
Community,’’ ‘‘Religious Edueation,’’ ‘‘Literature,’’ ‘‘ Relations be- 
tween Foreign and National Workers,’’ ‘‘Special Religious Problems,”’ 
and ‘‘Coéperation and Unity.’’ 
on materials collected in South America by natives and resident North 
Americans, make up perhaps the most complete and accurate survey 
available of present-day social and religious conditions in South America. 


oe 


These reports, based as they have beet 


Volume two contains the reports of six special commissions describing 
religious conditions in Brazil, Chile, Peru and Bolivia, Colombia, the 
River Plate region, and Venezuela. Other chapters in this second vol- 
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yume are ‘‘The Church and Public Opinion,’’ ‘*Latin American feeling 


as to some Policies of the United States,’’ ‘*The Secret of the Slow Pro- 


; 


gress of Evangelical Work,’’ while the last chapters are devoted to the 
discussions of the reports and the findings of the Congress. 

For the student of South American affairs, or for anyone interested 
in protestant missions among Latin Americans, or for the teacher on the 
lookout for suitable collateral readings for students in Latin American 
history these volumes will prove both interesting and useful. 


Stories of Early Minnesota. By Solon J. Buck and Elizabeth Hawthorn 
Buck. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1925. x, 233 p. Il 
lustrations ) 

Professor and Mrs. Buck have written a very engaging little book of 
stories of Minnesota history for children. The narrative is clear, simple, 
and interesting. The illustrations, which are good and numerous, are 
supplied with captions and questions calculated to arouse the interest of 
young readers. In this as well as in the graphic maps the book reminds 
one a little of Hendrik Van Loon’s work. The present reviewer thinks 
the narrative for its purpose distinetly better than Van Loon’s. 


Negro Orators and their Orations. By Carter Godwin Woodson. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Associated Publishers, Ine., 1925. xi, 711 p. 
$5.25) 

This book is exactly what its title purports it to be. It contains ora- 
tions from about fifty different negroes. <A brief sketch of each orator 
appears with his oration. The occasion of its delivery is given. The 
documentary source from which the oration was obtained is pointed out. 

The speakers represent practically every generation in American his- 
tory. Beginning with ‘‘Othello,’’ whose oration appeared in the Amer- 
ican Museum of 1788, the book closes with Francis J. Grimke’s oration 
on the victory of the Allies in the World War. From this period of four 
generations, Dr. Woodson has selected the topics most intimately bound 
up with negro history and achievement and for each topic one or more 
representative speakers. Some of the outstanding topies are ‘‘ Aboli- 
tion’’ and ‘‘Colonization,’’ ‘‘The Slave Trade,’’ ‘‘The Free Negro’’ and 
‘Fugitive Slaves,’’ various phases of Reconstruction history, and the 
‘‘Negro Exodus from the Gulf States.’’ There are also eulogies on Lin- 
coln and Garrison, Booker T. Washington and Sumner, and several ora- 
tions dealing with certain aspects of education and democracy. 

Dr. Woodson has presented the orations with few changes from their 
original form. We have, therefore, the material for a study in the de- 
velopment of the negro in his use of English. The orations also present 
an unusual source for studying the history of this race. 
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The editor has done a commendable piece of work. It is in keeping 
with his other contributions. The book is well printed and well indexed. 
It is a standard publication. 


The Diary of Lucy Ann Higbee, 1837. Edited by Fanny Southard Hay 
Hall. (Cleveland, Privately Printed, 1924. 3 portraits, a facsim- 
ile, and a genealogical chart) 

This is the diary of the journey of a sprightly spinster and her decor- 
ous niece from Trenton, New Jersey, to northern Ohio during the sum- 
mer of 1837. Joseph Higbee, the brother of the diarist, had gone west 
and married. His wife, however, had died at childbirth and the baby 
had been handed over to his elder sister, Luey Ann, to rear. This fas- 
tidious and overzealous person decided her brother should see his child 
and to carry out this plan the hazardous trip across the Alleghanies was 
made. The return home, after an absence of six weeks and two days, 
was by way of the Erie Canal. 





The discomforts of the traveler of the thirties, the prosperous appear- 
ance of the West while the East and South were beginning to feel the 
effects of the panie of 1837, and the beauties of the Ohio Valley and the 

| grandeur of Niagara are set forth in very sketchy fashion. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that punctilious Lucy Ann did not comment more 
fully on the Rappite Community, the cost of her shopping expeditions 

| and the political gossip of the West. The book is mainly of interest to 
her descendents and is published in excellent style. 


The Works of Samuel De Champlain, Vol. Il. Edited by H. P. Biggar. 
(Toronto: The Champlain Society, 1925). xviii, 351. Illustrations 
This volume begins with the expedition of 1608 and ends with th 
return of Champlain to France on August 26, 1613. The French text is 
printed on the upper half of each page followed by an English transla 
tion on the lower half of the page. Six contemporary documents relat 
ing to Champlain are printed in Part II of the volume, each document 
followed by an English translation. There are fourteen illustrations and 
maps, including four of Champlain’s maps and three of his picture 
plans. These add materially to the value and interest of the volum 
The General Editor assumes responsibility for the French texts, whic! 
were collated and annotated by J. Home Cameron. The translations 
were made under the direction of J. Squair. The volume is attractive) 
printed and bound. 


W. F&F. &. 
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A Short History of American Railways, Covering Ten Decades. 
Slason Thompson. (New York, London: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1925. 473 p. Illustrations. $2) 

This volume is what it purports to be, a short history of American 
railways from their beginnings to the present. The first chapter is de- 
scriptive of transportation in the United States before the coming of rail- 
ways. A separate chapter is devoted to each of the census decades from 
1830 to 1920, and another to the last five years. A final chapter con- 
sists of short biographical sketches of leading railway executives of today. 
A short list of works that were of most assistance in preparing the vol- 
ume is appended. There is a fair index. The book is profusely illus- 
trated with pictures and diagrams, more than one-fourth the space being 
used for this purpose. All phases of railway history have been consid- 
ered in more or less detail and in a non-technical manner — building and 
consolidation, improvements, finance, rates and traffic, labor, government 
aid and regulation, and economic, social, and political effects, 

In writing this book the author undertook a task decidedly worth 
while; and he seems to have devoted much time and eare to it. He has 
succeeded in assembling much interesting and valuable information. 
The author feels that the writers of general histories have not accorded 
to railroads their proper place as factors in the development of the na- 
tion and that the American people have never been sufficiently grateful 
to railroad builders and operators for their services; he undertakes to 
give the railroads their due and to convince the people of their derelic- 
tion. He does not treat government interference sympathetically, al- 
though he shows considerable respect for the work of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. He criticizes government operation in war time 
in a seathing manner. In discussing railway labor controversies he 
usually holds a brief for the operators. 

The book has serious faults which greatly impair its usefulness. The 
arbitrary division into chapters, each covering a census decade, has 
obvious disadvantages. The arrangement of material and the para- 
graphing are badly done. There are numerous ill-constructed sentences. 
Much of the material is episodical in character, and much is irrelevant. 
Many statements are misleading as to facts of detail. Many of the pie- 
tures do not illustrate. Some of the diagrams require fuller explanation, 
The volume is almost devoid of maps. The treatments of controversial 
matters are not convincing because there is no weighing of evidence. In 
the opinion of the reviewer this volume will prove of little value to the 


student, and should be recommended to the general reader only with 
the warning that it is not entirely authoritative either in details or con- 
clusions. Rosert R. Russen 
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The Fruits of Mormonism. By Franklin Stewart Harris and Newbern 
Isaac Butts. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. ix, 14 
p. $1.75) 


The authors have undertaken ‘‘to make an examination in a scienti! 
manner of the results of Mormonism after nearly a century of o 
tion.’’ 


ner 


pera 
Their point of view ‘‘has been that of the scientist who sets {| 
thing apart and examines it critically, using all available statistical mat 
rial that ean be verified by other workers.’’ 


Their study ‘‘grew out 
an insistent demand for the real faets’’ 


concerning conditions existing 
among the Mormons, and several years have been devoted to gather 
the material contained in the volume. 

So much we are told in the preface to the volume. In the chapters 
which follow many surprising things are disclosed. In the field of e 
cation, Utah ranks among the foremost states of the Union, while wit! 


the state itself, the Mormons outdistance their gentile neighbors 


Oo) 


(chay 
In the development of men of outstanding qualities of leadershi; 
Utah excels all states outside New England, ‘‘and the Mormon part 

the population [within Utah] has the highest percentage in this record’”’ 
(chap. 4). Mormons excel as colonizers (chap. 5). They ‘‘strive 

sustain the laws of whatever government they are living under’’ (chap. 
6). Mormons are patriotic, and they supported the government loyal! 
in the World War (chap. 7). Mormons are conspicuously active in th: 


field of charitable work (chap. 8). Utah excels all but two states in the 


matter of low death rate, and within Utah the Mormon population excels 
the gentile. Only Kentucky has a lower cancer rate than Utah, and t] 


correctness of Kentucky’s statistics is questionable. Regardless of this, 


the Mormon population of Utah, taken alone, excels the Kentucky cancer 


record (chap. 9). Mormon women rear larger families, and lose fewer 


children by death, than do the mothers of any other comparable group 


in America (chap. 10). Utah’s marriage and divorce rates are not co! 


spicuously ereditable, but the record of the Mormon element is better 11 


both respects than that of the gentile (chap. 11) Mormons are chast 


comparative statistics give Utah foremost rank among the states in 
respect, while ‘ 


this 
‘the conclusion that the Mormon portion of the State ts 
as good or better than the rest does not seem unwarranted’’ (chap. 12 

Utah ranks low among the states in frequency of insanity, and the Mor 


mon element ranks lower than the gentile (chap. 13). Utah 


ranks 
among the best states in the Union with respect to criminal matters; 
within the state, counties predominantly Mormon have a record mor 


than twice as good as those counties which contain a considerable gent 
element (chap. 14). 


These things must all be true, for the authors have figures and dia 
grams to prove them. It 


is a remarkable showing, and one ean onl 
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wonder that the rest of the world should remain so obtusely blind to the 
ts of Mormonism. The Church of Latter Day Saints has long been 
noted for the number and zeal of its proselyters. We close this book 
with a feeling that it might well afford to dispense with its host of mis- 
sionaries and employ in their stead a few more ‘‘scientifie’’ investigators. 
In the earlier days of Mormonism, when factional feuds burned at whiter 
heat than now, one vociferous faction was damned by its opponents with 
epithet of ‘‘Pseudos.’’ The reviewer lays claim to no scientific 
attainment, vet he cannot escape the suspicion that this epithet of old 
fairly characterizes the scientific method exhibited in the volume here 
reviewed, M. M. QUAIFE 
Nebraska Place-Names. By Lilian Linder Fitzpatrick. (Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature, and Criticism, 
No. 6. 1925. 166 p.) 

American place names are a perennial source of wonderment to the 

nitiated and of joy to the unregenerate. One wonders, for example, 

it unfortunate tribal chief was monumentalized in the barbarous name 
of Ypsilanti, and on inquiry finds that the unfortunate in question be- 
longed to the race of Hector and Homer, and never saw America. The 
justification for such names as Lone Tree and Three Oaks is sufficiently 
obvious, but the paucity of imagination which planted a Troy in the do- 
main of the Iroquois and a Bismarck in the land of the Dakota is fairly 
comparable to that displayed by Mr. Stickney of Ohio a century and a 
quarter ago, who labeled his sons, in the order of their arrival, with the 
cardinal numbers. 

Provocative of these more or less random observations is a volume on 
Nebraska Place Names, compiled by Lilian L. Fitzpatrick and published 
by the University of Nebraska. The book is issued as No. 6 in the series 
of ‘‘Studies in Language, Literature, and Criticism,’’ but to which one 
in particular of these three sub-groups it is designed to contribute we are 
not informed. 

But to turn to some specific cases of Nebraska humor and pathos as 
these qualities are illustrated by the place names of the commonwealth: 
Arabia, in Cherry County, was so named, we learn, because an early 
comer thought the soil of the vicinity resembled the desert sands of 
Arabia. Apparently this was a first impression of a homesick ‘‘sooner,”’ 
however, for the soil of Arabia was later found to be ‘‘very fertile.’’ 
Big Creek and Calf Creek in the same county explain themselves, and ex- 
hibit neither pathos nor humor. But who would perceive, in the un- 
melodious name ‘‘Cashswan’’ a noble patronymic of ancient Latium? 


~ Swan’’ was the postmaster’s surname and ‘‘ Cassius’’ was his baptismal 


designation; but ‘‘Cash Swan’’ was the cognomen employed by his 
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neighbors in everyday usage and this unholy combination was fixed wy 
the town. . 
More unfortunate still was Mr. Hitchcock, whom a doting parent y 
wishful vision christened ‘‘ Daniel Webster.’’ His matter-of-fact neig 
bors in mature life dubbed him ‘‘Get-there-Eli,’’ and so the town 
named, to be shortened subsequently to ‘‘ Eli,’’ its present name. 
**Middle Prong’’ intrigues the imagination until one learns t! 
signifies the middle branch of the Loup River, which runs through ¢ 
county. ‘‘Soudan’’ (we are still in Cherry County) was reached }y 
more roundabout process of reasoning than was the name Arabia. 
name (in Africa) is derived, we are told, from a word meaning blac! 
**the land of the blacks.’” Soudan, Nebraska, is not noted for its Hai 
tic population, but it lies in the Black Hills region, henee the name. | 
proponent, evidently, possessed more erudition, not to say imaginat 
than did the father, above noted, of Two Stickney of Ohio. <Anot} 
Cherry County name which is at once appropriate, interesting, a: 





melodious is ‘‘Lavaea.’’ By the early French explorers the buff 
which swarmed in countless herds over the entire Mississippi Valley we 
known simply as cattle —/es vaches. Frenchmen were in Texas at 
early period, and nineteenth century Texan ‘‘Cowmen”’ drove vast her 
of longhorns northward to ‘‘Abilene’’ and other Nebraska railr 
points. Some Texan gave to Lavaca the name which in his own state js 
borne by a river, a county, and a bay, and which is supposed to by 
anglicized corruption of the simple French form, les vaches. 

Appropriate, also, is the name of Broken Bow. In this case, t! 
founder of the town three times propounded a name for his ecreatior 
only to have it rejected by the postal authorities. We are not told w! 
the three proposals were, but one may safely assume that they repeat: 
or closely resembled the names of other post offices already in existe1 
The founder at last called to mind the fact that he had found at an abar 
doned Indian eamp ground nearby a broken bow and an arrow. This 
incident gave him the idea for the name which adorns the county seat 
Custer County. 

Enterprise, Opportunity, Magnet, and Freedom are names sufficient 
self-explanatory. But beautiful ‘‘Naeora,’’ coined from the Spanis! 
word nacio (‘‘I am born’’) stands in need of explanation. So, too, does 
**Enola,’’ which is plain Malone spelled backward with the final letter 
deleted ; ‘‘Cadams,’’ which immortalizes Mr. C. Adams; and ‘‘Sarbe1 
which is the name of the commonwealth spelled backwards and 
prived of its final syllable. 

Of all Nebraska place names we award the palm of freakishness 1 


Wynot, whose founders are said to have asked themselves the questio! 
‘*‘Why not name it Why Not?’’ and asking, had the atrocious taste to 
answer in the affirmative. 














HISTORICAL NEWS 


America is a wealthy country, and Americans are more thoroughly 
habituated to the art of giving money away than are the people of any 
ther land. Yet the fact remains that funds for the construction of a 
iilding or other material object are supplied more readily than are 
funds for the endowment of a more intangible thing like research work: 


in the latter realm endowments for work in the sciences are more 


readily supplied than for research work leading to ends less immediately 
ictieal. 

The publie is now being presented with an opportunity to correct th 

nee, in so far as the American Historical Association is concerned, 

by contributing to an endowment fund of a million dollars which that 


ranization is seeking. The Association was organized in 1884, and for 
st forty years it has been to the historical workers of the country 

t the American Bar Association has been to the lawyers, or the Ame 

n Medical Association to the physicians—at once the conservator 
the exponent of the best traditions of the profession. At the end 
forty vears of conspicuously successful and unselfish service it is ap 
¢ for this relatively modest endowment to enable it to broaden 

ts service for the future. We do not happen to know how many minutes 
illion dollars would have sufficed to pay the way of the United States 
he World War, although not for very many, we feel sure; we do know 
it least we have been told) that the residence of a single Detroit family 


st almost three times the total endowment the Association is seeking, 
nd we have recently read that a certain New York lady spends more 
in $20,000 vearly on the care of her dogs. Capitalized at five percent 
s latter sum amounts to practically one-half the fund the Association 
requires 
America Is a rich country. The immediate question seems to be 
ether the nation values the work of the American Historical Associa 
wice as highly as the lady in question values her dogs. Properly 
resented, we have no doubt of the answer. For the purpose of pr 
senting it, the Association has organized a Committee on Endowinent, 
th Ex-Senator Albert J. Beveridge as chairman and Solon J. Buck as 
executive Secretary. The headquarters of the Committee have been 
established at 110 Library, Columbia University, New York, where Mr. 


ay be addressed by anyone having money or other contributions 
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In recent decades in the United States a host-of universities and other 
associations for the promotion of scholarship have engaged extensively jy 
the publication of historical and other studies. So far has this went 
been carried that it seems fairly safe to say that no one who produces 
a really valuable historical monograph need worry about finding som 
institution able and willing to publish it free of expense to the author. 
That we have not attained the stage where the author of such works may 
expect to receive directly any considerable remuneration for his labor js 
freely admitted. We say ‘‘directly,’’ for one has only to join the staf 
of some university or historical society to attain the happy state of 
being subsidized while he proseeutes his historical research. As present 





blessings are commonly taken for granted, probably few American schol- 
ars fully realize their good fortune in this matter, as contrasted with 
the lot of workers in former generations or in other countries. The 
disadvantage which still handicaps Canadian scholars in the historical! 
field is emphasized by some editorial comment in the March, 1926, Canc- 
dian Historical Review. ‘‘The time has come,’’ it is observed, ‘‘ when 
attention must be drawn to the lack of means for the publication of the 
results of historical research in Canada. [Certain publications] offer 
means for the printing of short papers; but students who have under 
taken research of a more extended character almost invariably, under 
present conditions, find it difficult to seeure publication of their work 
Studies which embody detailed historical research are not, as a rule, a 
commercial commodity, and commercial publishers are naturally un- 
willing to assume the risk of publishing them.’’ None of the Canadian 
universities, we are told, have any considerable funds for the publication 
of the results of historical research, with resultant paralyzing effect 
upon the enterprise of historical investigators who, after years of 1 
search, are often unable to get their manuscripts printed. 

What may be done to remedy this situation is a matter for our north- 
ern neighbors to solve. In the United States outlets for the publication 
of historical investigations are so numerous that the really capable work 
er finds little trouble in connecting with one or other of them. 


We take pleasure in directing attention to a current Michigan enter- 
prise which would be a boon to historieal scholarship if it could be estab 
lished in every state. We allude to the Michigan News Index, published 
by the Adrian Daily Tclegram and subscribed to by numerous newspa- 
pers and some libraries throughout the state. Every historian who has 
worked in newspaper files knows how appalling is the task of pursuing 
his particular subject matter through, mayhap, hundreds of bulky vol- 
umes of unindexed pages of miscellaneous matter. The sheer immen- 
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sitv of such a task often defies the resources in time and funds which the 
‘nvestigator is able to command. What he would be spared if only the 
Vichigan News Index were common to every state is suggested in the 
succinct statement that it ‘‘attempts to cover every item of permanent 
importance appearing in Michigan newspapers, thus making it a master 
key to the files of all state papers. 

Behind every worth while work in the world is a worker, who, often 
times unheralded and unsung, devotes the best that is in him to the daily 
grind to the end that someone may profit by his toil. The worker in 
charge of this particular enterprise, Mrs. Stella M. Champney, thus dis- 
closes something of the difficulty of her task: ‘‘My work has never been 
done in a regular day. Twelve, sixteen, even seventeen hours of undi- 
vided attention to dry detail have made this venture possible. There 
has been none of the romance, the spirit of play, the camaraderies of the 

y room that lightens the work of the hewspaper reporter. It has been 
a cold, hard drive against brute forces that at times threatened the very 
existence of the Michigan News Index. lt became a battle between ob- 
stinate, inanimate, dumb things, like key words that could not be coaxed 
out of the printed page, and my own endurance. If we were to win, 
these things had to be whipped into obedience.’ 

They have been, and the future suecess of the Inder seems to hinge 
about the question of adequate financial support. That it may be ae- 
corded in ample measure will be the wish of every historical scholar, who 
realizes the significance of the task that has been undertaken. 


Certain probiems of frontier life persist from century to century with 
little change. One which might well have deserved the attention of Pro- 
fessor Turner concerns those grave conditions arising from an excess of 
males as compared with females in frontier society. Alike in seventeenth 
century Virginia, eighteenth century Louisiana, nineteenth century Wis- 
consin, and twentieth century South Africa and New Zealand has this 
disparity of the sexes been omnipresent on the frontier. The govern 
ment of New Zealand, we read in the October, 1925, issue of United 
Empire, provides free passage to women from England who will do 
domestie work and sign an agreement not to marry for one year after 
landing in the country. In Rhodesia the experiment of bringing out 
women from England for domestic service was formerly tried, but was 
abandoned because it proved to be ‘‘merely running a matrimonial 
agency.’’ In pioneer Wisconsin it was complained that men who wrote 
back to their old homes for women to come out and marry them were 
guilty of unsportsmanlike conduct in not postponing the matrimonial 
bargain until after the women reached the West, thereby permitting 
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other lonesome males an opportunity to compete for the prize. The 
influence on the frontier of a dearth of female society would afford 
engaging theme for a doctoral thesis; properly handled, the study would 


be less arid than such theses are sometimes reputed to be. 


The strands of Mississippi Valley history lead frequently to Cana 
It will interest many of our readers, therefore, to note that publicat 
of the quarterly journal Nova Francia, organ of the Society of Canad 
History, was begun at Paris in June, 1925. The four issues of the j 
nal which have come to hand thus far evidence that it is to contain m 
interesting material not ordinarily accessible to students 
country. As an illustration of its flavor we note the announcement 
the death in battle, May 21, 1925, of Pierre de Taffanel de la Jonquier 
whose family name figures conspicuously in Canadian history. 


An interesting contribution to one aspect of United States hist: 
Professor Fred Landon’s ‘‘Social Conditions Among the Negroes of 
per Canada,”’ published in Volume XXII of the Ontario Historieal S$ 
ciety’s Papers and Records. To most American students of the 


tie laweve 
question the fugitive slave conveniently disappears from the study up 
crossing the Canadian border. To our Canadian neighbors this devel- 
opment marked but the beginning of the problem; and Professor L 

don’s study discloses what befell the negro after reaching his haven of 


freedom in Canada. 


Statements to the effect that any particular person or thing was “‘first 
in a community are peculiarly susceptible to correction; this for the rea 
son that the records of earlier achievement in the premises may read 
have become lost, or the fact of their continued existence may be u 
known to the author of the statement. Not long since, we read in ¢) 
Wisconsin Magazine of History, the Milwaukee Old Settlers’ Club ded 
eated a tablet in Mitchell Park to the memory of Jaeques Vieau, stating 
that ‘‘On this site the first permanent fur trader, Jacques Vieau, in 1799 
built his cabin, the first house in Milwaukee.’’ Two historical errors ar 
advertised to the world in letters of bronze by this short sentence. M1! 
waukee had a resident trader more than twenty years before Jacques 
Vieau domiciled there. There is documentary evidence indicating that 
his period of residence was several years, and some reason for supposing 
it may have been for a much longer time. Since civilized men do n 
live unhoused in the climate of Wisconsin, it follows that Milwaukee's 
first house must have antedated by many years the cabin built by Vieau 
in 1795. 


The Wisconsin Archeological Society celebrated its silver anniversary 
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meeting held in the lecture hall of the Milwaukee Public Museum 


nday evening, March 15, members and guests from all parts of 
Wisconsin and from adjoining states being in attendance 
Edward Sapir of the Department of Anthropology of the Univer- 
Chieago delivered an address on ‘‘ The Anthropolog eal View- 
‘and George A. West, vice-president of the Society, gave an illus- 


l¢ | address on ‘*The History of the Wisconsin Archeologi ‘al Socle 
An interesting feature of the celebration was the awarding of the 
nham Research Medal, a copper medal, coined in memory of the ser- 


anthropological science of Dr. Increase Allen Lapham, to ten 


embers of the Society for distinguished services in anthropological re 


} 


Cil 


Congratulations on its anniversary were received by the Wisconsin 


ety from anthropological and archeological societies in every part of 


United States. 


Ar heologically speaking, Wisconsin is one of the richest states in the 
on, its 15,000 known Indian mounds exceeding in number even those 
‘the state of Ohio. Substantially unique among its archeological treas- 
‘es are the interesting effigy mounds, which are practically confined to 
tral and southern Wisconsin. The work of the State Archeological 
ty during the past two decades affords an interesting illustration 
what organized enthusiasm, properly guided, can accomplish at a 
mparatively slight expenditure of money. The small annual appro 
tion made by the State has been supplemented by upwards of $60,000, 
ntributed from private sources, all of which has been expended in con 
lucting research and educational work, redounding to the interest in liv- 
g afforded by Wisconsin to the present and to future generations of 
tizens. Only those who have lived long in Wisconsin know how largely 
Charles E, Brown, the Society’s first and only secretary, has contributed 


to the results that have been achieved. 


Dr. Joseph Schafer, Superintendent of the State Historical Society of 
W onsin, has been invited to conduct a conference in western history at 
the University of Oregon which features the University’s semi-centennial 

ebration, October 15-25, 1926. 

Dr. Louise P. Kellogg, Senior Research Associate of the State Histori- 
cal Society, in May spoke before the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
S 


lety and the historical group at the University of Pittsburgh on the 
early history of the Upper Ohio Valley. This region was the theater of 


much of the history illustrated by the volumes of the Draper Ma 


edited some years since by Dr. Kellogg. 
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In few middle western communities is the local historical CONSCIOUSNess 
as alert as has been the case for many years with Green Bay. Foremost 
among the present generation of Green Bay citizens who have toiled 
the local historical garden are Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Neville. Peculiar. 
ly appropriate, therefore, is the announcement that a daughter and sop 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. George G. Mason of New York City, have given to 
the city of Green Bay the sum of $50,000 for the erection of a museum 


T 
il 


building, and that the public museum, whose housing is thus provided 
for, is to be renamed in honor of the donors’ parents, the Neville Museum. 


A development of much promise for the future cultivation of one im. 
portant aspect of Mississippi Valley History is the organization at North. 
field, Minnesota, in October, 1925, of the Norwegian-American Historica! 
Association, whose purpose is ‘‘to organize historical work pertaining to 
the Norwegian immigration and its backgrounds and to the activities of 
the Norwegian element in the American population.’’ To this end it is 
planned to collect manuscript and printed materials as well as museum 
objects, and to embark upon an extensive program of publication. Theo- 
dore C. Blegen of Hamline University and the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety has been elected managing editor of the Association, and with the 
assurance of ‘‘ample’’ funds to finance the work it may reasonably be 
expected that this aspect of our history will be carefully and adequately 
exploited. 


In codperation with the Iowa History Committee of the Iowa Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the State Historical Society of Iowa sent copies 
of the ‘Special lowa Number’’ of The Palimpsest to each club president 
and to each high school principal in the state to be used as the basis of 
a program during Iowa History Week, April 19-24, 1926. A letter from 
Benj. F. Shambaugh, Superintendent of the State Historical Society, to 
club presidents and high school principals offered specific suggestions 
for the program. The week was widely observed not only by high schools 
and women’s clubs, but by other organizations throughout Iowa. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has in press a volume on Old 
Fort Crawford and the Frontier by Bruce E. Mahan, Associate Editor 
of the Society. This volume is a story of Indian-military relations in 
that part of the upper Mississippi Valley centering about Prairie du 
Chien, a region now included in the four states of Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and Iowa. 


Otto A. Rothert, secretary of the Filson Club at Louisville, is engaged 
in collecting material on the career of Mrs. Lucy Jefferson Lewis which 
he expects in due time to incorporate in a book. Mrs. Lewis was a sister 
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Thomas Jefferson, and the wife of Dr. Charles Lilburn Lewis. About 


vear 1807 the family migrated to western Kentucky, where Mrs. 


wis died in 1811 at the age of sixty years, leaving a number of children 


and grandchildren. Mr. Rothert will appreciate having ealled to his 


attention all information pertaining to the family which may be known 


to any of our readers. 


Professor Archibald Henderson of the University of North Carolina, 

» has written numerous works in the field of the westward movement 

in the eighteenth century, is engaged in preparing a volume (to be pub- 

lished by the Century Company) which will be entitled American Pio- 

neer Heroes. Among the characters treated in the volume will be Daniel 

Boone, John Sevier, Isaac Shelby, James Robertson, George Washington, 
ind George Rogers Clark. 

On February 19 last, Professor Henderson delivered at Philadelphia 


< 


the annual address before the Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish Society on the 
subject ‘‘North Carolina and the Ulster Seot.’’ The address will be 


published in the Proceedings of the Society. 


The fine bridge spanning the Chicago River at Michigan Avenue which 
hears the heaviest tide of motor traffic known to any highway in the 

rid, marks the approximate site of the stockaded inelosure of old Fort 
Dearborn. Not far away is (or rather was) the Chieago Portage, the 

st recorded passage of which by civilized men was made in 1673 by 
Louis Jolliet and his priestly companion, Father Jacques Marquette. 
To this spot, also, came a few years later LaSalle and his iron-armed 
nd iron-hearted lieutenant, Henri Tonty. On December 5, 1925, bronze 
tablets were unveiled on the sidewalks of the bridge in 1 emory ¢ f the 
four historical characters whose names we have mentioned. The pro- 
eedings were conducted under the auspices of the Chicago Historieal 
Society, and the principal address was delivered by Professor A. C. Me- 

ughlin of the University of Chicago. Four more diversely fascinating 
characters than LaSalle, Tonty, Jolliet, and Marquette could with diffi 
culty be assembled on a single page of American history. To them Chi- 
‘ago and the Mississippi Valley in general must ever look as eminent 
among the founders of our present-day civilization. The reflection that 
three of them were Frenchmen and the fourth an Italian affords an in- 
teresting commentary on certain present-day interpretations of history. 


Paul F, Peck, for twenty years professor of history in Grinnell Col- 
lege, died at Evanston, Illinois, November 20, 1925, where he was sub- 


stituting for Professor Cox of Northwestern University in the field of 
Latin-American history. Professor Peck was a kindly, high-minded 
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man, and his death at the comparatively early age of fifty-two is a dis. 
tinct loss to his college and to the teaching profession. 

Professor Cox, whose plans for the year, noted in a former issue of 
this Review, were interrupted by the death of Professor Peck, departed 
for South America in February, where he planned to spend the remaind- 
er of the academic year. His place at Northwestern was supplied during 
the second semester of the school year by Dr. Raymond C. Chambers, 
who secured leave of absence for this purpose from Buffalo University. 


At Ohio, on July 1, 1925, Professor George W. Knight resigned th: 
headship of the department of American history after more than forty 
years of service. He continues in active service as a professor in the 
department, which on October 31 was formally merged with that of 
American history in the University, with Professor Carl Wittke as chair- 
man. Professor Siebert, for many years head of the department of 
European history in the University, has been appointed Research Profes- 
sor in History, with the particular task of promoting the publication 
work of the newly-consolidated department of history. 


At De Pauw University on February 6 was held under the guidance 
of Professor William W. Sweet a round table conference on Latin Amer- 
ican affairs. Among those who participated in the program we note the 
names of Professors Hershey of Indiana University; Rippy of Chicago; 
Reeves of Michigan; Cox of Northwestern; Enders of Purdue; and Dr. 
S. G. Inman, secretary of the Committee on Codperation in Latin Amer- 
ica. The record of the proceedings, together with the papers read, will 
be published by the University and copies will be supplied gratis to per- 
sons who may desire to receive them. 


Another event of current interest at De Pauw is the celebration of the 
centennial of the University, plans for which are being prepared. They 
include, among other features, the publication of a history of the univer- 
sity which will comprise a substantial volume. 


Mrs. James Campbell of Grand Rapids, Michigan, who had long been 
notable for her work in the field of local history, died January 7, 1926. 
She bequeathed to the University of Michigan a valuable collection of 
historical manuscripts, and in addition left to it the major portion of 
her estate, the income from which is to be devoted to subsidizing research 
scholarships in the field of northwestern history. Thereby the work to 
which Mrs. Campbell in life devoted so largely of her time and energy 
will continue to be prosecuted through all the coming years. 


Professor Lew Allen Chase of the Northern State Normal School, Mar- 
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tte. Michigan, substituted for Professor U. B. Phillips at the Univer- 
of Michigan during the second semester of the school year 1925-26. 


April Professor Chase was elected president for the ensuing year of 


. Michigan Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

How history professors pass their time when on vaeation is not very 

rly disclosed by the following recent note from Logan Esarey, written 
from Lake Worth, Florida: ‘‘I have been hibernating in Florida this 
winter and don’t even know whether the world is revolving. I will re- 
turn to [Indiana University] for the summer session in June. Haven't 


n a history magazine of any kind since last August.’’ 


Charles Henry Oldfather, for the past ten years professor of Greek 
and ancient history at Wabash College, has been appointed to the pro 
fessorship of ancient history in the University of Nebraska. 

Fred A. Shannon of Cedar Falls, Iowa, a recent contributor to the 
pages of this Review, has been appointed associate professor of history in 
the Kansas Agricultural College at Manhattan. Another appointment 
to the history faculty of the same institution is that of Hugh E. Rosson, 
heretofore instructor of law in the University of Oregon. 


At the University of Texas Dr. Frank B. Marsh has been promoted 
from the rank of associate professor to that of professor in the field of 
ancient history. In the Latin-American field Dr. Charles W. Hackett 


has likewise been promoted from associate professor to the rank of pro- 


t, ssor. 

In January, 1924, the Historical Society of New Mexico began publi- 
eation of the New Mexico Historical Review, which is intended in some 
sense as a successor of Old Santa Fe, which suspended publication a year 
or two since. Lansing B. Bloom and Paul A. F. Walter are the editors 
of the new Review, before which lies a wide and fruitful historical field 
awaiting cultivation. 


Publication of the Colorado Magazine, organ of the State Historical 
and Natural History Society of Colorado, in suspension since April, 
1925, has been resumed with an issue published in March, 1926. An 
editorial explanation states that the city of Denver has supplied the 
funds essential to publication of the Magazine for the remainder of the 
current year. 

In the same journal we note an account of work done to preserve the 
site of Pike’s log stockade of February, 1807, on the bank of the Conejos 


River. The steady encroachment of the river was threatening its de- 
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struction, until stayed by the recent building of a wing dam by a public. 
spirited citizen to divert the force of the river current from the site. 


Professor Alexander Vasiliev, who has been on a temporary appoint- 
ment at the University of Wisconsin for the year 1925-26, will be unable 
to give the courses announced in his name for the summer session of 1926. 
Ife will, however, return for the fall term of 1926 to take up his per. 
manent residence as Professor of History at the University of Wisconsin, 
His place in the Wisconsin Summer Session will be taken by Professor 
Raymond D. Harriman of the University of Utah. 


The following r°-fessorial migrations for the academic summer ses- 
sion of 1926 have ween reported to the editorial office: Professor Car! 
Wittke of Ohio State University teaches at the University of Chicago. 
Arthur C. Cole of the same institution teaches at the Universiy of Mich- 
igan, and Edgar H. MeNeal of Ohio gives courses at Columbia Univer- 
sity. To fill, in part, these gaps at Ohio, Professor Clarence E. Carter 
of Miami University will spend the summer at Columbus. Professor 
William W. Sweet of De Pauw and Associate Professor F. Lee Benns of 
Indiana give summer instruction at the University of Washington. 
John W. Oliver, head of the history department in the University of 
Pittsburgh will be an attendant upon the conference of Anglo-American 
historians in London, during July. Professor A. T. Volwiler, who has 
been teaching at Indiana during the current year, will give courses at 
Pittsburgh in the summer. Philip M. Hamer of the University of Ten- 
nessee will teach at Indiana University. William T. Morgan, of the lat- 
ter institution, goes to the University of Iowa, while John D. Barnhart 
of Indiana will spend the summer at the University of Nebraska. Other 
summer appointments at Nebraska are E. Merton Coulter of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, E. W. Nelson of Cornell University, W. F. Galpin of the 
University of Oklahoma, and R. C. MeGrane of Cincinnati. Professor 
Carl C. Eckhardt of the University of Colorado teaches at the Univer- 
sity of California, Southern Branch. Visiting teachers at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa announced for the second term of the summer session include 
Professor Lester B. Shippee of the University of Minnesota and Thad 
W. Riker of the University of Texas, 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


. 
} 


Julian P. Bretz (‘‘ Early Land Communication with the Lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley’’) is professor of American History in Cornell University. 


Louis Pelzer (‘‘A Cattleman’s Commonwealth on the Western 
Range’’) is professor of American history in the University of Iowa. 
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Francis H. Herrick (** Thomas Ashe and the Authenticity « 
S s Rhodes Scholar from Ohio. 


f his Trav 
tending Balliol College, Oxford. 


Beverley W. Bond Jr. (‘‘The Captivity of Charles Stuart, 1755-57"’ 
professor of American history in the University of Cineinnati. 
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